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The recollection of out-door meals will remain long in mind 
when you take 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 


with you. Uniformly sliced and con- 

veniently packed in sealed glass jars. 

Unequaled in quality and flavor. U. S. 

Inspected and Passed. At all dealers. 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Table Talk 


Delmonics declared that the 
perfect meal was a feast of four 
senses: — the scent of flowers, 
the sound of music, the sight of 
beauty, the taste of delicacies. 


Wusic and flowers are expensive 
and fleeting, but the beauty of 
Gorham Silver at the festal board 
ministers forever to the sense of 
sight. 

Beauty is its own excuse for 
being. but when you harness it to 
the plough of utility and make it 
break the pathway of convenience, 
it has a two-fold raison d étre. 


Gorham Silverware is the table 
silver of the social world. It is 


sold only by jewelers, ~ 
and always identified by QO 
the Gorham trade-mark STERLING 


COPYRIGHT 19 > 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS | 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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There was made public last 
week the expected Call for 
the Convention of the new 
Progressive party. ‘l’o those who believe that 


The Call for a 
New Party 


a few specially trained or specially selected ° 


men should create the political platforms of 
this country and formulate its political phi- 
losophy the Call will seem vague because it 
does not propose specific remedies for specific 
abuses. ‘To those, however, who, like our- 
selves, believe that political platforms and phi- 
losophies should spring, and, when they are 
effective, do spring, from the life and daily 
problems of the people, the Call will seem to be 
a strong, dignified, and impressive document. 
‘Those who have signed the Call, representing 
forty different States, rightly believe that the 
function of political leaders is to initiate, to 
suggest general principles, and to permit the 
delegates of a genuine popular convention to 
deliberate and to determine upon the appli- 
cation of those principles. A reading of the 
Call, which we print herewith, shows its pur- 
pose clearly : 


To the people of the United States, without 
regard to past political differences, who through 
repeated betrayals realize that to-day the power 
of the crooked political bosses and of the privi- 
leged classes behind them is so strong in the 
two old party organizations that no helpful 
movement in the real interests of our country 
can come out of either ; 

Who believe that the time has come for a 
National Progressive movement—a Nation-wide 
movement—on non-sectional lines, so that the 
people may be served in sincerity and truth by 
an organization unfettered by obligation to con- 
flicting interests ; 

Who believe in the right and capacity of the 
people to rule themselves, and effectively to 
control all the agencies of their Government, 
and who hold that only through social and 
industrial justice, thus secured, can honest prop- 
erty find permanent protection ; 

Who believe that government by the few 
tends to become, and has in fact become, gov- 
ernment by the sordid influences that control 
the few ; 

Who believe that only through the movement 


proposed can we obtain in the Nation and the 
several States the legislation demanded by the 
modern industrial evolution; legislation which 
shall favor honest business and yet control the 
great agencies of modern business so as to 
insure their being used in the interest of the 
whole people; legislation which shali promote 
prosperity and at the same time secure the bet- 
ter and more equitable diffusion of prosperity ; 
legislation which shall promote the economic 
well-being of the honest farmer, wage-worker, 
professional man, and business man alike, but 
which shall at the same time strike in efficient 
fashion—and not merely pretend to strike—at 
the roots of privilege in the world of industry no 
less than in the world of politics ; 

Who believe that only this type of wise in- 
dustrial evolution will avert industrial revolu- 
tion ; 

Who believe that wholesome party govern- 
ment can come only if there is wholesome party 
management in a spirit of service to the whole 
country, and who hold that the commandment 
delivered at Sinai, “ Thou shalt not steal,” ap- 
plies to politics as well as to business ; 

To all in accord with these views a call is 
hereby issued by the Provisional Committee 
under the resolution of the mass meeting held 
in Chicago on June 22 last, to send from each 
State a number of delegates whose votes in the 
Convention shall count for as many votes as the 
State shall have Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, to meet in convention at Chicago 
on the 5th day of August, 1912, for the purpose 
of nominating candidates to be supported for 
the positions of President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 


The purpose of the Call, and its effect, may 
be paraphrased as follows : 

** Do you believe that the economic, social, 
and political condition of the country is satis- 
factory ?” 

“No.” 

‘** Do you believe that we can hope for any 
effectual or permanent remedy for present 
conditions from either of the old parties ?” 

“ No.” 

** Well, then, come out to Chicago and let us 
confer together and see if we cannot define 
the evils and propose the needed remedies, 
and organize a party that can apply them.” 

It seems to us that this is the right way to 
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proceed for those who really believe in the 
rule of the people. 
2 


In spite of the heat which 
hardly makes Washington an 
ideal summer resort, Con- 
gress continues to jog along as though its 
members had no intention whatever of get- 
ting their work done and adjourning. Only 
one or two of the least important of the 
appropriation bills which are essential for 
carrying on the Nation’s business have been 
passed. ‘The Army Bill, to be sure, did pass 
both the House and the Senate, but when it 
reached the President he courageously vetoed 
it because of the vicious * rider ” deposing 
General Wood as Chief of Staff. As we 
have already reported, the only thing which 
kept the public business from going to smash 
for lack of funds at the beginning of the 
new fiscal year because of the failure of 
Congress to act upon the big supply meas- 
ures was the hurry-scurry passage of an 
emergency measure covering the month of 
July. The Democratic House long since 
passed several bills revising tariff schedules, 
but the bills have not yet emerged from the 
Committees of the Republican Senate. Last 
week in the Senate was taken up by speeches 
on the Lorimer case. ‘The final decision in 
this case will probably have been made before 
this issue reaches our readers. ‘There are 
probably at least two reasons for the leisure- 
liness with which the business of Congress is 
moving along. With a Democraic majority 
in the House and a Republican majority in 
the Senate, it is difficult to pass any important 
legislation involving party policies. In addi- 
tion, the approach of a Presidential election 
makes the party leaders on each side cautious 
as to what they do. <A Presidential year is 
a great time in Congress for playing politics. 
‘The leaders of each party are, of course, 
anxious to get the other side at a disadvantage 
and so to provide further * issues” for the 
campaign. So Congress jogs along. 


3) 


Congress Jogs 
Along 


The House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a sin- 
gle dissenting voice, has 
voted to impeach Judge Robert W. Arch- 
bald, of the United States Commerce Court. 
The report of the Judiciary Committee recom- 
mending the impeachment ‘* for misbehavior 
and for high crimes and misdemeanors ” 


The Impeachment of 
Judge Archbald 
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brings thirteen accusations against Judge 
Archbald. The charges cover acts alleged 
to have been committed while he was 
Judge of the United States District Court in 
Pennsylvania as well as later while he was on 
the bench of the Commerce Court. Th 
Committee asserts that Judge Archbald, whil 
he was District Judge, accepted money and 
obtained credit from persons who were ii 
terested in litigation before his court; and 
that, while Judge of the Commerce Court, lx 
tried to influence railway companies and coa 
companies controlled by the railway com- 
panies to enter into contracts with men 
asociated with him from which he would 
profit. These endeavors to influence cor- 
porations, it is charged, were made while the 
corporations were parties to litigation pend 
ing in the Commerce Court. While Judge 
Archbald’s name did not appear on the face 
of these contracts, testimony shows that he 
was pecuniarily interested in them, and that 
while the public did not know of his inte1 
est, the officials of the corporations did. ‘lhe 
Committee sums up its opinion in the un- 
equivocal statement that “the conduct of 
this Judge has been exceedingly reprehensi- 
ble and in marked contrast with the high 
sense of judicial ethics and probity that gen- 
erally characterize the Federal judiciary,” 
and continues as follows : 

Your Committee is of the opinion that Judge 
Archbald’s sense of moral responsibility has 
become deadened. He has prostituted his high 
office for personal profit. Hehas attempted by 
various transactions to commercialize poten- 
tiality as a Judge. He has shown an overween 
ing desire to make gainful bargains with parties 
having cases before him. To accomplish this 
purpose he has not hesitated to use his official 
power and influence. He has degraded his 
high office and has destroyed the confidence of 
the public in his judicial integrity. He has for 
feited the conditions upon which he holds his 
commission, and should be removed from office 
by impeachment. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution, Judge Archbald will be tried by 
the Senate. The prosecution will be carried 
on by a Committee of Seven selected by 
the House, entirely from the membership 
of the Judiciary Committee. This is the 
ninth time that a Federal officer has been 
impeached by the House of Representatives 
Among those against whom impeachment 
proceedings have been brought were Presi- 
dent Johnson, William W. Belknap, Secretary 
of War, United States Senator William 
Blount, Samuel M. Chase, Associate Justice 
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of the Supreme Court by Washington’s ap- 
pointment, and four other Iederal judges. 
In only the cases of three of those judges 
were the charges sustained, although in the 
case of Senator Blount the case was dismissed 
because he had already resigned from the 
Senate. It is probable that the trial of 
Judge Archbald by the Senate will be post- 
poned until the next session of Congress, in 
December. It is to be remembered that 
impeachment is a form of indictment, not a 
form of conviction; that Judge Archbald is 
entitled to be heard in his own defense: and 
that the proceedings that have taken place 
before the House of Representatives have 
been a hearing to show just cause for the 
accusation and have not been in any true 
sense a trial of the case. 


The American athletes who 
are competing in the Olym- 
pic Games in Sweden are 
making a marvelous record. As we go to press, 
with less than half of the events still to come, 
including the great Marathon race, the Amer- 
icans have won more points in the track and 
field events than the representatives of all the 
other countries taken together. Of the nine- 
teen field and track events which have already 
been held the Americans have won first 
place in ten, first and second places in seven, 
and all three places in no less than five. 
Sixty-two points (first place counting three 
points, second two, and third one) are cred- 
ited to the United States in the field and 
track events, while ten other countries have 
forty-five points among them. America’s 
closest competitor, curiously enough, is the 
little country of Finland. A pathetic incident 
of the games is the fact that the Finns, in 
whom the sense of nationality and patriotism 
is peculiarly strong, must see the victories of 
their athletes symbolized on the flagstaff in 
the stadium by the hoisting of a Russian flag 
with a pennant marked * Finland ”’ below it. 
Finland has nineteen points to the credit of her 
athletes, who have won first place in four 
events, and all three places in one. England 
is third with ten points, including two firsts. 
The only other firsts have been won by 
Greece, in the standing broad jump, and 
Canada, in the 10,000-meter (approximately 
six-mile) walk. ‘The athletes from the United 
States, who are sweeping everything before 
them in the stadium at Stockholm, include 
college students, school-boys, representatives 


America at the 
Olympic Games 
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of amateur athletic clubs and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and at least two 
members of the New York City police force. 
Perhaps the most spectacular victory of 
the games thus far was that won in the 
800-meter run by James E. Meredith, a 
school-boy of Mercersburg Academy. Mere- 
dith ran the distance in 1 minute 51 9-10 sec- 
onds, breaking the world’s record. He then 
ran on for the six yarcs necessary to com- 
plete a half-mile and was timed in 1 minute 
521% seconds, breaking the world’s record 
for the half-mile also. An interesting ethno- 
logical contrast was afforded by the victory 
in the event with the Greek name—the 
pentathlon—of a full-blooded American In- 
dian from Carlisle. ‘The American athletes 
have not only swept the board in the track 
and field events, but they head the list in all 
events combined, including shooting, swim- 
ming, lawn tennis, football, fencing, and 
other miscellaneous sports. In some of 
these miscellaneous events, especially those 
in which women are the competitors, there 
are no American entries. The wonderful 
record of the American representatives at 
Stockholm cannot but be gratifying to the 
American people, not only from a patriotic 
point of view, but as an evidence of American 
appreciation of the value of outdoor life and 
physical development. 
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Last week, at Viterbo, Italy, 
a town twenty-five miles north 
of Rome, the Camorra trial came to an end. 
The famous society has at last received what 
we hope may prove to be its death-blow. 
lor nearly a hundred years it has protected 
vice in Naples by its own blackmail on vice— 
that is to say, on petty gamblers, pickpockets, 
sneak-thieves, dive-keepers, and _ traffickers 
in the white slave trade. But it also has con- 
cerned itself with the larger robberies, with 
political intrigues, with the corruption of offi- 
cials, with election frauds, and has sought to 
control, whenever possible, every form of 
government. A favorite method has been 
that of assassination, generally so accom- 
plished as to leave the impression that the 
man murdered had been killed by an oppo- 
nent acting in self-defense. ‘The Camorra 
did its work for value received. A former 
member thus describes it: * It will do any- 
thing you hire it to do. It will kill your 
enemy, or carry you an election, or bring 
you your heart’s desire.” The Bourbon 
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monarchy, when in power throughout the 
former Kingdom of Naples, did not disdain to 
use the early Camorrists as spies. But after 
1860, with its larger vision and higher moral- 
ity, the new United Kingdom of Italy soon 
found that the Camorra’s efforts towards a 
similar activity with it were two-faced. With 
this knowledge, it seems incredible that the 
Camorra should have flourished as it has 
during the intervening years. Yet, as we 
must believe, there has also been an equally 
growing determination on the part of the 
Government to end the system. ‘The circum- 
stances of a peculiarly atrocious murder com- 
mitted six years ago, when investigated, re- 
vealed, as had nothing hitherto, the widespread 
organization of the society. The Govern- 
ment proceeded with vigor ; it arrested many 
Camorrists, and a year ago last March began 
the trial of about twoscore of them at Viterbo. 
It was considered wise to choose as a place 
for the trial a town as far away from Naples 
as is Viterbo (a hundred and eighty miles) 
so as to avoid, as much as possible, the in- 
timidation sure to arise in the southern city, 
hampering testimony and influencing the 
minds of the jurors. Yet even at Viterbo, 
so great was the fear of the Camorra, that, 
to guard against contingencies, a substitute 
judge, clerk, and prosecuting attorney were 
present throughout the trial. Two regi- 
ments of carbineers were also kept in con- 
stant service, ready for any emergency ; in- 
deed, they were frequently required to pre- 
serve order. ‘The prisoners were violent ; 
they had to be confined in a great iron cage. 
There were many hundred witnesses. Sev- 
eral times the trial had to be adjourned be- 
cause of the illness of judges or jurors or 
because of the highly excited condition of 
the prisoners and witnesses. ‘There could 
be but one conclusion—the proving of whole- 
sale criminality, and, consequently, a whole- 
sale conviction. Capital punishment being 
forbidden in Italy, seven of the ringleaders 
were sentenced each to thirty years of hard 
labor, with later penalties ; another Camorrist 
was sentenced to nine years, and sixteen 
others to five years. On leaving the court the 
judge, the jurymen, the prosecutor, and other 
court officers were escorted to their homes by 
the police because of the fear of attempts on 
their lives by friends of the prisoners. The 
trial has been peculiarly interesting to Amer- 
icans, owing to the fact that Alfano, the 
principal ringleader, was arrested in New 
York City. American detectives, under the 
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direction of Joseph Petrosino, participated in 
the discovery of the widespread, present-day, 
activities of the Camorra. Petrosino paid 
dearly for his energy, for he was murdered 
in 1909 at Palermo, Sicily. But he had 
already caught his man. ‘The Italian Go\ 
ernment and the brave Viterbo jurymen hay: 
now done the rest. 
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The summer of a Presi- 
Can Newspapers dentis reg : 
Tell the Truth? ential campaign is a mos‘ 

appropriate time for a pub- 
lic discussion of the question contained in the 
title of this paragraph. We are glad to learn 
that there is to be held such a public discus- 
sion at a ‘* Newspaper Conference,” con- 
ducted under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wisconsin, July 
29, 30, 31, and August 1. This Newspaper 
Conference has grown out of a discussion on 
journalism at one of the sessions of the 
‘Conference on Social and Civic Center 
Development ” at Madison, last October. 
Some well-known newspaper men from vari- 
ous parts of the United States participated 
at that time in a somewhat impromptu de- 
bate as to the possibility of complete truth- 
fulness in modern journalism, and it was 
agreed thereupon to undertake this summer 
a more complete and thoroughgoing investi- 
gation of the subject. The authorities of the 
University of Wisconsin approved of the 
suggestion, and a State committee was at 
once formed of Wisconsin newspaper men, 
with Governor Francis E. McGovern as 
Honorary Chairman. This Committee has 
arranged the Conference on the dates above 
noted. Atthe Conference subjects like the 
following will be considered: Do Newspaper 
Readers Get the Truth? Are the Great 
News Agencies Impartial? How Far Io 
Advertising Interests Control the News- 
papers? Must Journalism Be Regarded 
Merely as a Commercial Business or Can It 
Be Maintained as a Profession with Profes- 
sional Ethics? Can Commercial Journalism 
Free Itself from Its Recognized Evils, or 
Must We Have Endowed Newspapers? 
These questions will be asked and answered 
in formal addresses and in general discussion 
by some of the most prominent newspaper 
and magazine editors of the country. ‘This 
Conference ought to arouse widespread pub- 
lic interest. The establishment of schools 
of journalism in various universities indicates, 
we think, a real public demand for an im- 
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provement in the standards of American 
journalism, and a desire that it shall be re- 
garded as a profession with a system of 
ethics as scrupulously observed as the ethics 
of medicine or of law. 
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In many places this year’s 
Fourth of July celebration 
included Boy Scouts’ pa- 
rades and maneuvers. Under the old dis- 
pensation these very youths would instead 
have probably been engaged in putting them- 
selves and others in terror. ‘ Boys will be 
boys.”” Boys ought to be boys. And that 
means noise and general uproariousness—a 
perfectly logical and normal happening. But 
noise and general uproariousness do not 
express the whole boy. He can be noisy 
and uproarious without necessarily involving 
arson, mutilation, and death. Besides, he 
likes other things besides noise. He likes 
games not necessarily noisy, and, above all, 
he loves maneuvers. Why not, then, have 
this substitution for dangerous noise, and why 
not prohibit some of the things that cause the 
danger? A decade ago, when Fourth of July 
came around, there was a sacrifice of several 
hundred lives throughout the country ** to make 
a Roman holiday.”’ Such a sacrifice finally 
aroused law-and-order people, who were 
none the less patriotic and fervent because 
they wanted law and order. They began 
a movement to substitute new, rational, 
and elevating attractions for the old perilous 
free-and-easiness, and to check the sale 
of death-dealing pistols and torpedoes. By 
1909 the number of deaths had been re- 
duced to slightly over two hundred, though 
the number of those hurt—about five thou- 
sand—was still appalling. In 1910 the deaths 
vere reduced to 131. Last year they fell to 
57 and the number of wounded to 1,546. 
During this year’s Fourth of July we are glad 
to report, there were but 19 deaths. Mean- 
while there has been no apparent decline 
in the fervor of the general celebrations, as, 
for instance, the hundreds of thousands of 
satisfied spectators and auditors in New York 
City testified. 


The New 
Fourth of July 
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. More than ever the 
A Charity Conference National Conf siecaal 
on National Problems Nationa onterence 0 


Charities and Correc- 
tion, which this year convened in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 12-19, proved itself a Conference 
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on National charitable and civic problems. ‘I'wo 
thousand social workers, professional and 
volunteer, gathered to discuss such problems 
as immigration, standards in industry, sex 
hygiene, prison labor, Governmental aid to 
dependents, court procedure, and the com- 
plicated problems of housing and recreation. 
Indeed, the Conference has not only out- 
grown its limit of a decade ago, when specific 
and so-called * practical” subjects of limited 
scope were predominant: it has become 
the center of discussion and debate for social 
workers for the whole range of economic and 
sociological subjects. ‘The Conference adopts 
no platforms nor does it even indicate the 
‘sense ” of the Conference in its resolutions, 
yet this year the consensus of opinion of its 
sections on standards of living and labor 
were submitted to the Republican and 
lyemocratic parties for incorporation, so far 
as possible, in their platforms. The pre- 
dominant opinion in the section on immi- 
gration, that a fairly wide-open policy is 
desirable, will carry weight among the social 
workers throughout the country. The pres- 
ence for the first time on the Conference 
platform of men and women representing the 
widely varying angles of the prison labor prob- 
lem will undoubtedly result in a more gen- 
eral acceptance of a prison labor plan whereby 
the State will eliminate, so far as possible, the 
contractor from the prisons, and furnish, so 
far as it can, the products of the prisons to 
the State and its political subdivisions. The 
campaign for a wider and franker knowledge 
of sex problems gained great strength at the 
Conference, and is approaching the dimen- 
sions of the early years of the tuberculosis 
campaign. Great dissatisfaction with present 
conditions of industry were frankly manifested 
and a programme was enthusiastically cham- 
pioned, including a living wage, minimum 
wage commissions, wage publicity, the eight- 
hour day, the six-day week, and the prohibition 
of night work for minors, the prohibition of 
poisons in industry when possible, the regula- 
tion of hazardous occupations, the investiga- 
tion of industries, the standardization of 
inspection, the improvement of housing con- 
ditions and of tenement manufacture, the 
development of labor colonies, the restriction 
of the employment of children and women, 
industrial old age and accident insurance. 
The Conference has in recent years developed 
into an enormous forum, bewildering indeed 
at times in the far-reaching nature of its 
programme and the multiplicity of its meet- 
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ings. In addition, it has gathered as affil- 
iated societies the annual conferences of the 
Jewish social workers, probation officers, 
playground and recreation workers, and 
those concerned particularly with defective 
delinquents and dependent children. No 
other agency in the civic and charitable field 
in the entire world is more potent in mold- 
ing opinions, methods, and plans of social 
workers. The Conference meets in 1913 in 
Seattle. The Presidency, this year ably ad- 
ministered by Judge Julian W. Mack, of the 
Commerce Court, has been conferred for 
1913 upon Mr. Frank Tucker, Vice-President 
of the Provident Loan Society, of New York 
City, a well-known civic worker. 
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For several years there has 
been a definite effort toward 
Protestant Church union in 
Canada. Unlike the movement in the United 
States, which has for its aim a federation of 
denominational bodies in practical work, this 
Canadian movement has had for its aim 
amalgamation. The plan has been to unite 
the Congregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian parties in a single cohesive church or- 
ganization. ‘The process in Canada has been 
much slower than it has been in the United 
States, for the simple reason that it is much 
less difficult to persuade a church to enter 
into a federal arrangement with other 
churches while retaining its own integrity 
than it is to persuade a church to merge its 
individuality into a new body. Church fed- 
eration has already been accomplished in the 
United States. It is almost four years now 
since the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America completed its organization. 
Church amalgamation is not yet completed 
in Canada. It is, however, by this time very 
nearly assured. ‘The Presbyterian Assembly, 
which met in June at Edmonton, Alberta, 
took action which is almost decisive. Already 
the Congregational Church, by a vote of 
eighty-two per cent, and the Methodist 
Church, by a vote of 800 out of 840 official 
units, had virtually settled the question so 
far as those two denominations were con- 
cerned. When the Presbyterian Assembly 
met, its Committee on Church Union, basing 
its views on statistics which had been sub- 
mitted to it, reported that the Presbyterian 
Church was not prepared to proceed in the 
matter. At the Assembly, however, fuller 
statistics were demanded; and the vote. by 
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session and presbytery- showed almost a: 
large a percentage in favor of union as was 
in the two other denominations. The Com- 
mittee on Church Union was thereupon en 
larged ; and its subsequent report was so 
decided and so binding that it appears im- 
possible that church union in Canada can be 
much longer delayed. The report was 
adopted by vote of the Assembly, under cir- 
cumstances of solemnity. It will be instruct- 
ive to watch during the coming years the 
results of church union in Canada and com- 
pare them with the results of church federa- 
tion in the United States. 


Lord Kitchener’s first report as 
British Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt is a document of more 
than ordinary importance. It indicates the 
working out of well-considered plans. His 
reference to the effects of the Turco-Italian 
war on Egypt and the neutral attitude main- 
tained by that country, notwithstanding the 
evident sympathy of Egyptians with their 
fellow-Mohammedans, should make English- 
men congratulate themselves that they have 
such an able and efficient head of affairs in 
Egypt at a critical time. The successful 


Prosperous 
Egypt 


finances of Egypt and the prosperity of the 


country are indicated in the financial state- 
ments. As respects the Sudan, Lord Kitch- 
ener’s report is especially optimistic. Both 
in the Sudan and in Egypt proper the crops 
are fine, and the revenue is now the high- 
est ever collected. Nota small part of the 
prosperity now existing in these countries is 
due to reforms initiated years ago during 
Lord Cromer’s administration by which wealth 
has been far more evenly distributed. Espe- 
cially notable are the advancement made in 
agriculture and the improvement of general 
education, to which a large portion of the 
report is devoted. Gradually the conservative 
and time-honored ways of the Egyptian 
peasantry are giving way before modern 
ideas, to the great betterment of the peasant 
class and of the country in general. 
8 


The New York “Independent ” 
prints a remarkable address recently 
delivered at Shanghai by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, who was the Provisional President 
of the Chinese Republic. China, he says, 
has been under the dominion of the Manchus 
for 270 years. Various unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made to regain independ- 
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ence. The Revolutionary Association was 
formed at a meeting held in Japan some 
years ago and adopted three fundamental 
principles: The Chinese people as a race 
ought to control China; the people ought to 
be supreme in China; and the people ought 
to be supreme in wealth production. The 
first two of these principles have been estab- 
lished ; it now remains to establish the third. 
The real aim of the regeneration of China is not 
to make it a great and powerful country on an 
equality with the Great Powers. There are no 
wealthier countries than Great Britain, Amer- 
ica, and France; but the gulf between the 
poor and the wealthy in these countries is too 
wide; there is a great deal of bitterness and dis- 
content. In China that economic stage has 
not been reached; vested interests are not 
intrenched ; in fact. vested interests have not 
yet appeared. The supreme need of China 
is to avoid the conditions which have created 
such perplexing problems in the Western 
countries. When the new Government is 
established, all land deeds must be changed. 
A slight alteration in the form of the new 
deeds would bring about the greatest results. 
Heretofore landowners have paid taxes 
according to the area. In the future taxes 
ought be levied according to the value and 


not the area of the land, the poor land pay- 
ing the low taxes, the valuable land the high 


taxes. This would mean that the heavy 
taxes would fall on those who are able to 
pay them. Industry is just about to develop 
in China. ‘Let us, therefore,” says Dr. 
Sun, “take time by the forelock and make 
sure that the unearned increment of wealth 
shall belong to the people and not to private 
capitalists who happen to be the owners of 
the soil.’ To this regenerative movement 
Dr. Sun has dedicated himself. 


2) 


Mr. Galsworthy, the 
novelistand playwright, 
has recently contrib- 
uted two interesting articles to the * Daily 
Mail” of London on * The Labor Unrest.’”’ 
In these articles he points out the causes 
which contribute to that unrest. In the first 
place, large businesses nowadays are conducted 
by a board of directors appointed and paid 
by the shareholders as trustees to produce a 
maximum of profit. Where there is such 
trusteeship there is rarely any wide view of 
the relation of capital to labor in the light of 
the good of society as a whole. ‘Trustees 
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who might pursue a generous policy if they 
had only their own interests to consider feel 
themselves prevented from pursuing a gen- 
erous policy when they are the guardians of 
the interests of others. ‘I see,’’ says Mr. 
Galsworthy, ** no means of counteracting the 
secret, dangerous, and irritating effect on the 
mind of labor, save by such process of edu- 
cation as shall soak the spirit of the prosper- 
ous classes with an altogether larger and 
saner feeling of the fundamental unity and 
interdependence of society as a_ whole.” 
But unfortunately education, at least in 
England, is tending in the opposite direc- 
tion, according to Mr. Galsworthy. Public 
schools—by which our readers will remember 
Mr. Galsworthy does not mean schools sus- 
tained by the Government and open on equal 
terms to all classes, as in America, but 
the great endowed schools—he character- 
izes as “caste factories.’ The boys that 
come from the lower ranks of capital are 
treated as * outsiders’ or * cads,’”’ while the 
children of laborers are not found in such 
schools at all® Nor can we trust to the 
churches to correct this defect in education, 
partly because there are large numbers in 
the community which the churches never 
reach, partly because the influence of the 
churches is without force to promote that 
great national change towards the essence of 
Christianity, mutual good will, and sense of 
service which is indispensable to democracy. 
Our educational systems—and this Mr. Gals- 


worthy apparently thinks is as true in Amer- 


ica as in England—are preparing men for 
the conduct of their various businesses in 
life, but are not developing them spiritually. 
* In fact,’’ he says, ** democracy at present— 
and not only here, but in America—offers 
the spectacle of a man running down a road 
followed at a more and more respectful dis- 
tance by his own soul.”’ Our system of 
education in America is much more demo- 
cratic than that of Great Britain; our public 
schools tend to break down hereditary caste. 
But we are not so sure that they have any 
tendency to produce real and vital sympa- 
thy between the successful and unsuccessful 
competitors in the race for wealth. 
a 

Frederic Passy, who recently 
passed away in his ninety-first 
year, was a true Parisian, 
born in Paris and residing there all his life. 
He was educated as a lawyer, but entered 
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the Government service as an auditor, which 
post he soon resigned and made himself an 
authority in the science of political economy. 
Later he became a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. He was a member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
co-founder of the International League of 
Peace and of the Inter:Parliamentary Union 
for Arbitration and Peace, and Secretary- 
General of the former organization. He was 
also a member of the International Bureau 
of Peace at Berne, Switzerland, and the first 
recipient of the Nobel prize. M. Passy 
was familiar with all that is considered most 
vital to the State, but year by year he became 
more convinced that to seek justice and 
peace was, after all, the chief end of man. 
In his quiet home near Paris some American 
friends found him shortly after he had 
received the Nobel prize for his efforts at 
promoting the peace of the world. Evidently 
pleased that there should be such a prize, he 
confessed to having very little personal inter- 
est in it, and, when he asked if his guests 
would like to see the medal and documents 
and they eagerly assented, he showed how 
truly indifferent he was to any personal hon- 
ors, for it took his secretary a long time to 
hunt them up, and he said that he had never 
seen them since the day they arrived. His 
wonderful study was filled with interesting 
books, documents, pictures, and gifts from 
all parts of the world, but the things about 
which he loved best to talk were the peace 
and arbitration movements in which he had 
taken so active a part, and which from his 
sunny room, though dark to him, for blind- 
ness was at the time of this visit fast closing 
out the sunshine to him, he was still directing 
through the various societies to which he 
belonged. His broad mind, sympathetic 
heart, and gentle, winning manners made 
him a fit apostle of the peace which he 
loved. 


The Outlook’s statement in the 
issue of June 29, that Professor 
Lucy Maynard Salmon, of Vassar 
College, had received the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Hamilton College, was 
incorrect. It was conferred by Colgate Uni- 
versity, situated at Hamilton, not by Hamilton 
College, at Clinton. These institutions, Ham- 
ilton of Presbyterian, Colgate of Baptist 
origin, are but twenty miles apart, in central 
New York. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

With Woodrow Wilson, a_ Progressiv: 
Democrat, as a Presidential candidate, is 
there any need for a new party ? Why should 
not those, without regard to party, who be- 
lieve in Progressive principles vote the Demo 
cratic ticket ? 

This question, raised in a letter printed 
elsewhere in this issue, is asked in countless 
forms all over the country. 

No one pretends to find a reason for 
not voting for Mr. Wilson in the char- 
acter or in the ideals of Mr. Wilson him- 
self. It is plain that he approaches public 


. questions from the point of view of the 


public interest. What he said the other day 
in a speech at Atlantic City is a genuine 
expression of his spirit. He was speaking 
of an issue raised in that place by lawless- 
ness and corruption, of the need of moral 
pride, and of the willingness to fight evil at 
all costs. ‘‘ There can be,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“so long as we are honest men, no quarter 
with any man who deals privately or publicly 
in a practice that is unrighteous ; and a man 
who lays himself, his life, down for that pur- 
pose, ought to die more happy than he lived. 
Life is a little thing. Life lasts only a little 
while, and if it goes out lighted with the 
torch of glory, it is better than if it had 
lasted upon a dull level a thousand years. . 
That is the test of manhood, it is the test of 
humanity, and it is the glory and sign of 
Christianity, that a man will lay down his life 
for another, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be to himself, either in this 
world or in the next.” 

These words, especially as they come from 
a man just chosen to receive the highest giit in 
the hands of his party, present a view of public 
service th: it should actuate all men in public 
life. They are a pledge of his own purpose. 

So far as the country at large knows it, 
Mr. Wilson’s record since he entered public 
life two years ago has not been inconsistent 
with his lofty purpose or his high character. 
While in office he has been not only the chief 
executive of his State, but also the leader of 
his party in the State. 

With such a candidate before them why is 
it that thousands upon thousands of Progress- 
ives throughout the country, South and North, 
are turning, not to the Democratic party, but 
to a new organization ? 

It is because they know that when they 





WOODROW WILSON 
voie for a Presidential candidate they vote 
not only for a man, but also for a party organ- 
ization and a party creed; they know that 
when the country elects a President it puts a 
party organization into power and gives to 
the party creed its indorsement; and these 
Progressives believe neither in the methods 
of the Democratic machines that are largely 
dominant in the Democratic organization, nor 
in the soundness of the Democratic platform 
which is the latest and most authoritative 
form of that party’s creed. 

These Progressives well know the power 
of party machines as agents of those who 
seek privilege. They know well that special 
interests have no party prejudices, and are 
as ready to receive favors froma Democratic 
as from a Republican boss. ‘These Pro- 
gressives are no more ready to go into part- 
nership with bosses like Mr. Murphy of New 
York, or Mr. Taggart of Indiana, or Messrs. 
Evans and Hughes of Colorado, or Mr. Roger 
Sullivan of Illinois, than they are to go into 
partnership with bosses of the same stripe, 
though of different party name, such as Mr. 
Barnes of New York, Mr. Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Guggenheim of Colorado, and 
Mr. Lorimer of Illinois. ‘They have learned 


that it matters little whether you change the 


agent so long as you have to deal with the 
same principal; and they think it matters 
even less if in changing agents you substitute 
for one agent another of exactly the same 
type. And these Progressives have seen 
nothing to convince them that Mr. Murphy 
is losing his hold upon the Democratic party 
in New York, or that Mr. Roger Sullivan is 
losing his hold upon the Democratic party in 
Illinois, or that the men who have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Taggart are losing their hold 
upon the Democratic party in Indiana, or 
that the machine manipulated by Messrs. 
Evans and Hughes is losing its hold upon the 
Democratic party in Colorado. 

These Progressives recognize that the 
Baltimore Convention, while it nominated a 
Progressive man for the Presidency. strength- 
ened rather than weakened the hold of the 
Democratic bosses in their several States. 
They had eyes for other events in that Con- 
vention besides the vote that finally deter- 
mined the nomination. They know that that 
nomination was not the spontaneous action 
of a converted oligarchy, but that it came 
only as a result of the acquiescence of bosses in 
what they came to believe was the best policy. 

These Progressives, moreover, know that 
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a President must deal with his party organi- 
zation as such ; that his appointments cannot 
possibly be the result in all cases of his own 
personal knowledge, but must come upon the 
recommendation of those who are the accred- 
ited representatives of the party in the various 
States. They know that no President can, 
of his own power, break the hold of a State 
machine in his own party. They remember 
that Mr. Cleveland was a foe of ‘Tammany 
Hall, but that Mr. Cleveland’s election 
strengthened ‘T'ammany’s grip. They re- 
member what consistent foes of President 
Roosevelt Messrs, Platt, Quay, and Hanna 
were, and yet how little that fact could aftect 
their hold upon the organization in their sev- 
eral States. The President is not a knight 
crusader, but the chief servant of his party. 
He can no more escape obligation toward his 
party than he can escape his obligations 
toward his country. It is only as he works 
through his party that he can work for his 
country. If these Progressives were com- 
pelled to choose merely between Mr. Taft 
working through the Republican machine, 
and Mr. Wilson working through the Demo- 
cratic machine, a majority would probably 
choose the latter, not because they think that 
the Democratic machine is any better than 
the Republican machine, but because they 
have lost their confidence in Mr. Taft and 
are more ready to trust Mr. Wilson. ‘ These 
Progressives, however, find that they are no 
longer confined to a choice of two kinds of 
corrupt machines; that they no longer need 
to decide whether the partnership between 
political bosses and industrial bosses shall 
bear a Democratic or a Republican label ; they 
see in the formation of the National Pro- 
gressive party a chance to get rid of this 
partnership altogether. ‘They see in the 
very principles upon which the party is 
founded, and in the very occasion which 
brought it into existence, the same assurance 
that it will be the impregnable enemy of 
corrupt partnership as that which made 
it evident from the beginning that the Re- 
publican party would be unalterably opposed 
to slavery. These Progressives represent 
that body of citizens who, for a generation, 
have been waiting for just this opportunity 
of aligning themselves against bossism of 
every description, and they refuse to lose 
this chance now that it is offered to them. 
They are not chiefly concerned in an imme- 
diate political victory, though they recognize 
that an immediate political victory will save 
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their country from coming trouble as the vic- 
tory of an anti-slavery party in ’52 or ’56 
might have averted the pains of war; but 
they are chiefly concerned that bossism and 
oligarchical rule be made to face from now 
on a well-organized hostile army. 

That is not all, however. ‘These Progressives 
are not only unwilling to ally themselves with 
the Democratic organization ; they are equally 
unwilling to indorse the Democratic creed. 

They recognize that the Democratic plat- 
form, as well as Mr. Wilson, discerns present 
evils and proposes change. In this respect 
they recognize that the candidate and the 
platform are Progressive. But at that point 
their agreement with the platform and with 
the candidate practically ceases. They believe 
that Mr. Wilson and the Democratic party 
are attacking social injustice to-day in exactly 
the same mistaken way in which Judge Doug- 
las and the Democratic party proposed to 
attack human slavery in the fifties. The dif- 
ference between the Republicans and Judge 
Douglas was not that one side opposed sla- 
very and the other favored it, but that one 
side believed it a great social wrong with 
which the whole Nation should deal, while the 
other believed it to be a local evil to be dealt 
with by the States and by the consciences of 
individual men. ‘The same difference divides 
the Progressives from the Democrats to-day. 
The methods proposed by the Democratic 
party for dealing with great National prob- 
lems are the methods of individualism, of 
disintegration, and of States’ rights. The 
Democratic party and Mr. Wilson emphasize 
the limitations of the power of the Nation to 
deal with these problems. 

This is the substance of its view on the 
tariff—that the Nation’s power to tax is lim- 
ited to revenue purposes. ‘lo hold this view 
is to deny the right of the Nation to control 
State banks by the taxes it levies upon them, 
or to control corporations by means of the 
corporation tax, or to control the distribution of 
wealth by means of inheritance or income 
taxes. ‘The Progressives, on the other hand, 
believe that the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment is one of the instruments by which a 
sovereign people can control its creatures. 

‘This, too, is the substance of the Democratic 
party’s proposal with regard to trusts—not 
regulation, but dissolution ; not control, but 
prosecution. 

This, too, is the substance of the Demo- 
cratic party’s only distinctive contribution to 
the problem of Conservation. It proposes, 
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not the extension, but the limitation, of the 
Conservation policy by hampering the work 
of the Forestry Service. 

This is the substance of its proposal with 
regard to the Philippines. ‘The Democratic 
party denies to this Nation the right to hold 
island possessions. It would treat the Phil- 
ippine problem, not on a basis of National 
sovereignty exercised for constructive and 
humane purposes, but on a basis of indi- 
vidualism and separation. 

These are examples of the general attitude 
toward the great problems of to-day on the 
part of the Democratic party. It is an atti- 
tude which the Democratic party and the 
Democratic candidate may try to persuade 
others to take, but it is not one which they 
have any reasonable ground for believing 
that Progressives can accept. 

The Progressives cannot accept the Demo- 
cratic ticket and the Democratic platform; 
because they believe that the evils of the 
tariff system will be cured, not by depriving 
the National Government of power, but by 
the exercise of National power for the bene- 
fit of those who need it most; because they 
believe that the trust question cannot be 
solved by the slow, laborious methods of 
civil and criminal lawsuits, but only by the 
vigorous exercise of power in the National 
Government through a strong and efficient 
administrative bureau ; because they believe 
that the forests and the streams, the hidden 
wealth in the soil, and all other natural re- 
sources now owned by the Nation should be 
kept in the control of the Nation; because they 
believe that social and industrial injustice, 
due to the unregulated power of private 
concerns, should not be left merely to the 
varying methods and moods of the several 
States, but should be attacked by the one 
sovereign force that is equal to the task— 
the National Government. 

The powers of the Federal Government 
have steadily enlarged with the growth of 
the Nation, the complexity of our civilization, 
and the changing needs of the people. 
Questions of industry and of justice which 
once could be settled by reference to individ- 
uals, like any other dispute between one 
man and another, have become questions 
with which the whole community has to deal. 
The fundamental difference between the 
Democratic party and the Progressives lies 
in the fact that the Democratic party would 
attempt to restore in 1912 the conditions as 
they were in the eighteenth century, in a 
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Nation of ninety millions what they were in 
a Nation of fouy millions ; while the Progress- 
ives would discard those limitations surviving 
from the past that hamper and interfere with 
the progress of the people, and, turning for- 
ward, would insist that the ninety million peo- 
ple of the Nation should be permitted to do 
whatever is necessary for the welfare of the 
Nation and for securing social justice. 

These Progressives thus refuse to follow 
\Vilson, not because they distrust the man, 
but because they will not ally themselves 
with his party’s organization or indorse his 
party’s creed. 

2) 


DEMOCRACY AND DOLLARS 
AND CENTS 


The salient feature of the present situation 
in China is the immediate and urgent need 
of money. In the disorder that followed the 
revolution the collection of taxes for the sup- 
port of the Central Government virtually 
ceased; the treasury was left without any 
means of providing funds for current ex- 
penses ; the Minister of Finance found him- 
self unable to meet the insistent demands 
of the provincial authorities and the un- 
paid army ; and the best estimate that he 


could make of receipts and expenditures for 
the current fiscal year showed a deficit of 
270,000,000 taels (about $80,000,000). In 
these circumstances the Government of the 
new Republic was forced to ask the aid of 


foreign bankers; and early in the year 
negotiations were begun with an international 
association of powerful capitalists for a loan 
of $300,000,000. Representatives of this 
association, which has since become known as 
the Six-Power Syndicate, held a number of 
meetings, at first in London and afterward in 
Paris, for the purpose of reconciling interna- 
tional interests and formulating the terms 
upon which the loan should be made. On 
the 20th of June they came to an agreement, 
and submitted to the Chinese Government 
an offer to furnish the $300,000,000 upon 
certain specified conditions, which included 
stipulations with regard to time of repay- 
ment, rate of interest, nature of security, and 
supervisory control of expenditures by for- 
eign experts. 

Chis offer, at first sight, would seem 
to solve China’s financial problem; but 
unfortunately it has raised another problem 
which is not less difficult, and which seems 
to threaten the stability of the present Min- 
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istry, if not the very existence of the Repub- 
lic. There is a large and powerful party in 
China which is bitterly opposed to the pro- 
posed loan, on the ground that it may later 
furnish an excuse for foreign intervention, 
and thus endanger Chinese independence. 
This party, which includes two or three mem- 
bers of Yuan Shi-kai’s Cabinet, as well as a 
large number of governors and other provin- 
cial officials, is particularly hostile to a loan 
made on condition that the expenditure of 
the money shall be subject to the supervisory 
control of foreign experts. ‘The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Yangtse Valley, and many other 
prominent men declare that, if China allows 
foreign nations to control her expenditures, 
she will occupy a position little, if any, better 
than that of Korea under the protectorate of 
Japan. ‘They therefore propose that the con- 
ditions of the loan be rejected, and that the 
Chinese themselves provide funds enough to 
meet the present crisis by taking up a * na- 
tional patriotic subscription ” and by author- 
izing the Government to issue “ fiat ’’ paper 
money, as the Japanese Government did 
immediately after the Restoration. 

The supporters of this proposition have or- 
ganized “* Patriotic Subscription Associations ” 
in a number of the provinces ; army officers 
and civil officials in many parts of the Empire 
have agreed to subscribe half their salaries, 
and the sum of 3,400,000 taels has already 
been raised in two cities—Nanking and Han- 
kow. ‘The President and Minister of Finance, 
however, point to the fact that the Govern- 
ment needs at least 7,000,000 taels a month 
for current expenses, to say nothing of the 
interest on existing foreign loans, for which 
‘flat money ” would not be available. They 
do not believe that the estimated deficit of 
270,000,000 aels for the present year could 
possibly be covered by a ‘“ national patriotic 
subscription,”’ however liberal, and they there- 
fore urge the acceptance of the Six-Power 
Syndicate loan as an absolute necessity. 

It is possible that the opposition to the loan 
would diminish if the Syndicate would waive 
its stipulation with regard to supervisory con- 
trol of expenditures ; but this the Syndicate 
is not likely to do, because there is at least a 
possibility that in the disbandment of the 
revolutionary army millions might be wasted 
through loose business methods or . stolen 
outright by fraudulent padding of the rolls. 
The foreign bankers are willing to help China, 
but they are not willing to give her money to 
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misappropriate or waste. The most that they 
could afford to do would be to * save the 
face ” of the Chinese by giving them a fair 
representation on the supervising and audit- 
ing board. Owing to hostile public criticism 
and dissension in his Cabinet, Yuan Shi-kai 
has had difficulty in holding to his policy on 
the loan question, yet its acceptance is re- 
garded by many as the only means of avert- 
ing bankruptcy and perilous disorder. 

The situation in China has some interest- 
ing suggestions for Americans. What the 
enlightened Chinese leaders are trying to do 
is to establish political and civil liberty under 
a democracy. But they find that, however 
genuine may be their enthusiasm for liberty, 
or however inspiring may be their, ideals of 
government, nothing can be efficiently or 
permanently done towards establishing civil 
and political liberty without a sound and hon- 
est system of finance. 

So in the United States. We are in the 
midst of a campaign for social justice. But 
social justice can be neither obtained nor 
maintained unless our financial and industrial 
system is sound, honest, and efficiently super- 
vised. Banking, the currency, and the tariff 
involve, therefore, social and moral questions 
and not merely questions of dollars and 
cents. 

a 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


How to preserve a serene spirit in a strenu- 
ous age is indeed a difficult problem. So 
many voices are repeating to us the cry of 
the conductor in the subway, * Hurry up! 


Step lively!’ Life is marching at double 
quick, and we must not fall behind. It is an 
age of steam and of electricity. If we are to 
keep pace with our fellows, we must work 
like steam and think like lightning. And 
this not merely to make what men call a 
success, not merely to make as much money 
for ourselves and our families or win as 
good a place and as high honors as the men 
at our side. Strenuous endeavor is necessary 
if we are to do our share of the world’s work, 
if we are to be really useful citizens in a 
busy, bustling, racing Republic. 

The time is so short! Grant that we have 
the full threescore years and ten in which 
to live. The first twenty-five years are spent 
in preparation; one-third of life is gone. 
Twenty-five years follow of life at full tide. 
‘There is no dead line at fifty. But the tide 
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turns at fifty, and thereafter begins to ebb. 
And of the twenty-five, thirty-five, or forty 
years of active life after the years of prepara 
tion, one-third is spent in sleep, and must be 
spent in sleep. Arnold Bennett has written 
a fascinating little book entitled * How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day.” But 
we do not have twenty-four hours a day. 
‘Take out what is indispensable for rest and 
meals, and we have at the outside scarcel, 
fourteen hours a day. 

And there is so much to be done: a live- 
lihood to be earned, a home to be kept up 
children to be trained and educated: a cit, 
or village, a State, and a Nation to be go\ 
erned: a church to be maintained: the 
poor to be cared for: and a disordered 
world to be put in order. And we are 
told that we cannot delegate this work 
Reformers cry out to us that we cannot 
select a few wise and virtuous men to govern 
for us; we must ourselves govern—must 
study earnestly, judge wisely, rule vigorously. 
Ministers cry out to us that no hierarchy, 
Protestant or Catholic, can do the work of 
the Church for us. Chosen leaders may 
steer, but each one of us must pull an oar. 
Good men and women are knocking at our 
doors calling on us to enlist with them in 
charitable, educational, and moral reform. 
They summon us to clean the streets, estab- 
lish sanitation, emancipate labor, banish the 
liquor saloon and the gambling hell, succor 
the poor, provide childhood life for the chil- 
dren, broaden education, revive the churches, 
carry on mission work in the cities, in the 
newly settled rural regions, in the old dis- 
mantled rural regions, and in foreign lands 

And these voices are all appealing. ‘This 
work is all so useful, so valuable, so indis- 
pensable. We can neglect none of it without 
injury to ourselves and our children. What 
shall we do? Where shall we begin? Which 
of these voices shall we heed? Which of 
these leaders shall we follow ? We are worse 
bested than was Hogarth’s distressed musician 

And our places of rest and refuge are taken 
from us. We used to rest at home: but 
now, returning from the office or the store, 
we are greeted by wife and daughters with 
calls for some beneficent activity, some sorely 
needed contribution of money, or energy, 0© 
both. We used to rest in the church; but 
now the demand is insistent for a working 
church. The Church of the Heavenly Rest 
is replaced by the Church of the Earthly 
Activity. There are times when the text 
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which most appeals to us is: “ Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove! then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” 

Are, then, the days of serenity ended? 
Must we regard the grace of peace as a lost 
grace? Must we postpone all hope of rest 
until Death takes us in his arms and lulls us 
into the dreamless sleep? I do not think so. 
I believe that we may cultivate a serene 
spirit in the midst of a strenuous life; that 
we may be at peace even while we fight a 
good fight. 

Our time is not so short nor is the work 
which presses on us so great as we sometimes 
think. Our work is not to be accomplished 
in a single lifetime. Life is continuous. No 
generation achieves anything. It simply co- 
operates with generations that went before 
and with generations that are tu come after 
in achieving something. ‘The raw cotton 
enters the mill at one door; the completed 
sheeting goes out at the other door. Noone 
pair of hands has made a sheet out of the 
cotton. The little child enters the primary 
school, he graduates from the university. No 
one teacher has made the man out of the 
boy. So it is in life. We are co-operating 


with our fellows; some of them contempo- 
raries, some of them our ancestors, some of 


them our children and our children’s children. 
It only belongs to us to do the work which 
is allotted to the present generation. In the 
Church we carry on the work which Paul 
began and which others will carry on after 
we are dead. In the State we inherit from 
the Puritans their incompleted product and 
carry forward one more process toward its 
completion. We are not responsible to pu- 
rify the Nation, banish corruption, put an end 
to intemperance and greed, make the special 
interests subordinate to the public welfare. 
We are only responsible to do what can be 
done in a lifetime toward the work of produc- 
ing a society which is obedient to the Ten 
Commandments and inspired by the spirit of 
the Golden Rule. Says Jesus, ‘‘ One soweth, 
and another reapeth. I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye have not labored: others 
have labored, and ye are entered into their 
labor.” We are not responsible to gather a 
harvest; we are only responsible to do one 
life’s work in a process which requires many 
hundreds of such lives before the final 
achievement can be reached. 

And in this work no one of us is called 
upon to have a share in every important 
service, any more than in the army any one 
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soldier is called upon to be in the cavalry, the 
infantry, the artillery, and the engineering 
corps ; or, in the cotton factory, each worker 
is called upon to take a part in each one of 
the successive operations necessary for the 
production of the sheet; or, in a school or 
college, each teacher is responsible to teach 
in every department necessary to make a 
completed education. Listen to the voices 
that call on you long enough to decide which 
one or which two or three you will heed. 
Then take up the one or the two or the three 
pieces of work which most appeal to you— 
and leave the others alone. Make yourself 
responsible for doing one thing. Hold your- 
self to a high standard, resolving to do that 
one thing well, and resolutely refuse to give 
hearings to other calls. It is important that 
there should be a Panama Canal, but that 
furnishes no reason why I should go to 
Panama and help to dig it. You are not 
responsible for the work for all ages, but 
only for this age. You are not responsible 
for the world, but only for your world. Pick 
the world for which you will be responsible 
and give yourself to it with singleness of 
service. If you will recognize that you are 
responsible only for the share of a single 
worker in the work of your generation, you 
will relieve yourself of that kind of perplexity 
which comes from attempting to assume im- 
possible obligations. ‘The man who thinks 
himself under obligations to render service 
for every opportunity which opens before 
him is hardly more sane than the man who 
said that he did not want much land, he only 
wanted to buy all the land that adjoined his 
own. You must edit your work as we edit 
The Outlook. We return many more manu- 
scripts that we should like to publish than 
we accept. We can accept only as many as 
the limitations of our space permit us to 
print. So you are to accept only those invi- 
tations to work which your limitations of time 
and strength permit you to accept with hope 
of successful achievement. ‘The fact that the 
other invitations are also for useful work is 
no reason for accepting them. 

So far you can agree with me, whatever your 
religious faith or lack of faith, You may 
not be able to agree with me in what follows. 

The work in which I am engaged is not 
my work, it is my Father’s work. He has 
assigned it to me. ‘Tohim I am responsible 
for the way in which I| carry it on. All that 
he asks of me is my best endeavor. I am 
not under obligations to succeed ; I am only 
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under obligations to do as well as I can that 
very little portion of humanity’s common 
task which he has allotted to me. From 
1870 to 1887 I was preaching to a village 
congregation which rarely numbered over 
seventy-five. Then I was called to Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, to preach to a congrega- 
tion which numbered from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand. I was sometimes asked if I 
did not feel it a great responsibility to stand 
in Henry Ward Beecher’s pulpit and preach 
in that historic church to such a congregation. 
I answered then, and | answer now, No. 
The responsibility of preaching to fifteen 
hundred people is no greater than the respon- 
sibility of preaching to seventy-five. The 
responsibility is the same in both cases : it is 
to speak the truth as God gives me to see the 
truth, and to speak it as simply and as clearly 
as I can, without fear and without favor. In 
fact, I never feel my responsibility quite so 
keenly as when I[ am talking to an individual 
who has come to me with some problem of 
his spiritual life and I realize the difficulty of 
clearing away the prejudices, his and mine, 
which shadow our minds, and make real inter- 
communication of life between us difficult. 

But [am not merely working under my 
Father’s orders, I am_ working with my 
Father’s comradeship. We are working 
together, and I am responsible only to do 
my share in our partnership work. This is 
what Jesus Christ means when he says: 
* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you.” <A yoke is an instru- 
ment for doing work. It is also an instru- 
ment for uniting two workers together. If 
I] take Christ’s work upon me, Iam yoked to 
him and we do the work together. ‘This is 
what Paul means when he says, * We are 
laborers together with God.” I plant a seed 
in the garden; nature produces the flower. 
I plant a thought in a human soul; God pro- 
duces the character. 

I send this letter out, not knowing that it 
will help you; not knowing whether it will 
help any one. ‘To give it any fruitage in a 
human life is beyond my power. ‘That is 
God’s part of our partnership. My responsi- 
bility is ended when I have written it and 
sent it forth on its mission. I shoot it, like 
Longfellow’s arrow, into the air. Whether I 
shall ever find it again in the heart of a friend, 
itis not for me to know. It is enough that He 
knows ; andso I can let it go on its errand with 
a serene spirit. LyMAN AspporrT. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD 


In the heart of a little pine wood within 
sound of the sea there is an open grassy space 
embosomed in trees and bordered with 
masses of wild azalea. ‘lhe highway is only 
five minutes distant, and the path that leads 
to it begins so quietly that one might easily 
pass it by as only one of many little indenta- 
The road 
is often dusty, and the rush of the automobile 
keeps the pedestrian on vigilant guard. But 
if he knows the path, five minutes will take 
him out of the dust and the noise will sift 
through the trees iike a softened echo, to die 
on the edge of the inner silence. 

The path out of the world is not always at 
hand when the mind craves the stillness and 
the heart the fellowship of green and peaceful 
things. There are multitudes who feel the 
pressure of the world on their spirits as 
Wordsworth did, but who cannot flee to such 
a heaven of embosomed lake and climbing 
hill and rushing brook as he found around 
Dove Cottage and Ambleside; nor bid the 
** proud world” good-by and immerse them- 
selves in the still loveliness of old-time Con- 
cord, as did Emerson. 

But Nature is as susceptible of intensive 
cultivation as are her fields, and one may 
find fertility in half an acre as truly as ina 
wide stretch of fields. It is no longer a 
question of a great farm, but of an intelli- 
gent farmer: and life to-day yields a rich 
return from bits of ground which were 
once regarded as too small for use. There 
are great industries in which the profits are 
drawn from by-products once counted as so 
much waste. It is the day of great things 
in point of magnitude, but of still greater 
things in skillful use and development. 

A distinguished teacher of philosophy, who 
has spent a lifetime dealing with the greatest 
themes before advanced classes in a univer- 
sity devoted to specialization, once enumer- 
ated the number of different forms of lite 
and beauty which a child can find in a square 
foot of sod, and showed how vast a field for 
study a city lot offers to children who are 
fortunate enough to have a teacher who has 
discovered that education no less than farm- 
ing may be intensive. ‘The resources of 
nature are manifold, and paths open every- 
where from the edges of the world into quiet 
places. One need not take a railway jour- 
ney to escape ffom the world if there is 2 
park or a bit of wood or an unused field 
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within walking distance. A little garden 
spot, to a man who becomes interested in it 
and follows the season in its changing 
growths, is a refuge in the heart-of the city ; 
and it is our ignorance which makes the back 
yards of our towns places of such squalid 
disorder and repulsive neglect. The woman 
in the miner’s cottage who keeps the win- 
dows abloom with flowers has found a refuge 
for her spirit from day-long drudgery and 
dark, crowded rooms. The color and per- 
fume which soften the hard lines of the little 
stone cottage tell the passer-by that some 
one within has kept the love of beauty 
alive and found a way to nature out of the 
hardest conditions. 
2) 


HUMOR AND THE JOKE 


The sense of humor is often spoken 
of by people of serious mind as a repre- 
hensible faculty to be used only on rare 
occasions and under strict control. It is 
often identified, on the other hand, by people 
of light mind with the popular “ joke ;” a 
form of amusement which, as a rule, is en- 
joyed only by the person who engages in it. 
It is a curious fact that the average joke is 
as free from any touch of real humor as the 
contents of the average ‘‘ comic supplement.” 
It is another curious fact that, while the man 
who makes jokes is never taken seriously, 
the comic supplement is read Sunday after 
Sunday without a smile by thousands of peo- 
ple, who buy it in order to be amused, and 
whose faith, triumphant over weekly disap- 
pointments, preserves a fine glow of expecta- 
tion. Mr. Clark’s joke about reciprocity was 
entirely devoid of humor; it was fun of such 
a primitive nature that only survivors of the 
stone age could have found it entertaining, 
and it so was creditable to our friends across 
the northern frontier that they took it seri- 
ously: there was no other way of taking it. 

The identification of humor with the joke 
is one of our .National misfortunes ; it sub- 
stitutes a very dull form of seriousness for 
the recreation which a hard-working people 
need for the health of their minds. For the 
average joke neither relaxes nor exhilarates ; 
it is like the pinwheels which awaken the 
liveliest anticipation of small boys only to dis- 
appoint them—a splutter of fire, a sound as 
of something about to go off, and then a 
smell of burned powder and a stale firework 
hanging helpless on its pivot. 

Mr. Lincoln has been called a joker ; he 
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was, on the contrary, a humorist ; a man, in 
a word, who felt deeply as well as saw clearly, 
who found refuge from tragedy and appall- 
ing responsibility in the broad contrasts of 
humor, and who never trifled with serious 
things. The illustrative quality of his stories 
has passed into a proverb; they not only 
lightened the strain of tense moments, but 
they more often packed with meaning the one 
real point at issue and focused the attention 
on it. When he was asked, in the darkest 
hours of the war, if he was sure that God 
was on our side, his answer may have seemed 
frivolous to some of those who expected the 
conventional reply, for he promptly said that 
he had given that matter little thought, that 
his great desire was to be sure that we were 
on God’s side. The words were lightly said, 
but they went to the heart of the matter. 

A story once current, whether true or not, 
illustrates the homely quality of sound sense 
in many of Mr. Lincoln’s uses of the fun of 
the moment. Mrs. Partington was the Mrs. 
Malaprop of the time; and her maladroit 
comments on men and events had passed 
into the currency of popular speech. ‘The 
late Duke of Devonshire, then the Marquis 
of Hartington, a man of ability and inde- 
pendence, but of a cool effrontery of manner 
which ‘“ Punch ” often satirized in later years, 
was in Washington and went to a reception 
at the White House with the Confederate 
colors in his buttonhole. Mr. Lincoln made 
no comment, but addressed the Marquis as 
“Mr. Partington ” during the entire inter- 
view. ‘The most accomplished old-time wit 
could not have met insolence with a more 
cutting rebuke and with more good-humored 
contempt. 

On the other hand, nothing could have 
been in more execrable taste or more en- 
tirely devoid of humor than the recent 
parody of the Apostles’ Creed by a member of 
the United States Senate, whose offense was 
the more reprehensible because he is a man 
of culture and familiar with the best standards. 
Humorists have sometimes been irreverent, 
but they have at least been amusing. 

That most delightful of humorists and lov- 
able of men Mr. Joseph Jefferson used to 
describe with great glee a brief conversation 
he once had with a small man in a slouch 
hat in an elevator in a New York hotel. 
The small man, standing in the half-light, 
said: ‘“*How do you do, Mr. Jefferson?” 
The veteran actor promptly replied: ‘* How 
do you do? I’m glad to see you; but you 
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have the advantage of me.” “I’m General 
Grant,” explained the small man. “I got off 
at the next floor,’’ Mr. Jefferson used to add, 
“ because I was afraid I should ask him if he 
had been in the Civil War.”’ 
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True humor is one of the original qualities 
which give great minds vision, poise, insight, 
and sympathy. The joke, as a rule, is the 
diversion of the small mind seeking a refuge 
from its own barrenness. 


FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 


AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND 


MR. HILLES AND MR. HOTCHKISS 
AST -week two interesting events in 
the Presidential campaign were the 
appointments of Mr. Charles Dewey 
Hilles, Secretary to the President, as Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
and of Mr. William H. Hotchkiss, lately the 
New York State Superintendent of Insurance, 
as Chairman of the Progressive Committee 
of that State. In choosing Mr. Hilles, the 
sub-committee of the Republican National 
Committee followed the precedent set in the 
campaigns of 1904+ and 1908, when the man- 
agement of the campaign was put into the 
hands of a personal representative of the 
candidate, chosen from his official family. As 
the New York * Tribune” (Rep.) reminds 
us, in 1904 * the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee was Mr. George B. Cortelyou, originally 
President Roosevelt’s Secretary, and at that 
time a member of his Cabinet,” while in 
1908 * Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, then First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, who had con- 
ducted the campaign for Mr. Taft’s nomina- 
tion, became the natural choice for the Chair- 
manship.”’ ** The choice of Mr. Hilles,” says 
the New York “Sun” (Ind.), * is gratify- 
ing to those who want politics kept clean 
between now and November.” In a formal 
statement Mr. Hilles thus defines the princi- 
pal ‘Taft issue against Governor Wilson : 
The Democratic party ... in the opening 
sentence of its address to the electorate betrays 
its recessional quality by denying the right of 
Congress, a right again and again confirmed by 
the Supreme Court, to establish protective 
duties for the benefit of American industries. 


And then he defines what may be the 
principal Taft issue against Mr. Roosevelt— 
* the vital issue of the Constitutional liberties 
of the individual.”” He continues : 


Such liberties are now assailed by those who 
advocate the overthrow of the independence of 


the judiciary. It would leave the individual 
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defenseless in the protection of those rights 
declared inalienable under the Constitution. 


An indubitable expression of public con- 
fidence greeted Mr. Hotchkiss’s appointment 
He is a disciple of former Governor Hughes, 
and went to the Chicago Convention think 
ing that Justice Hughes might become a 
compromise candidate. But the events of 
the Convention convinced Mr. Hotchkiss 
that he should enlist under the Progressive 
banner. He states, as quoted by the New 
York * Times *’ (Ind. Dem.) : 

I am here because I believe that in time o! 
war it is the duty of every good citizen to fight 
The ethics that govern this struggle are the 
same ethics that governed the struggle in 1861, 
and the issues are very much the same. We 
must settle the question of whether a great 
party is to be enslaved by a few bosses and its 
will thwarted by brazen theft. 

I find in this movement a continuation of 
that trend for purer and better things in public 
life to which Governor Hughes gave the best 
of his thought, his time, and his work while 
Governor. I am glad to find that a lot ot 
Hughes men look upon it in the same light. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


An interesting expression of opinion last 
week connected with the Presidential cam- 
paign was found in the introduction by 
Representative Norris, of Nebraska, a Pro- 
gressive Republican, of a Presidential pri- 
mary bill. In connection with this he gave 
out a statement reflecting his opinions thereon 
He would have all State primaries held on : 
single day in May in the year when a President 
is to be elected. He would provide for the 
election of delegates to the Convention at the 
primaries, and, in addition, would permit voters 
to express a first and second choice for Pres 
dential candidates. The results would be cert 
fied by State officials to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who would canvass the votes. If any 
candidate had a majority of the votes, he would 
become the candidate of his party, and ne 
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action of the Convention would be néces- 
sary ; but if no candidate received a majority, 
the Convention would nominate. The bill 
would not go into effect until its provisions 
had been accepted and until laws in con- 
formity with it had been passed by twenty 
States. Should this bill be passed, all the 
States having primaries, so Judge Norris 
anticipates, would immediately amend their 
laws to comply with the provisions of the 
act. Following such amendment, the bal- 
ance of the States, he declares, ‘‘ would be 
compelled, as a matter of self-preservation, 
to pass laws that would bring them under 
this act.”’ 

If they did not, they would not be entitled to 
take part in the National Conventions provided 
for in the act, and would therefore have no 
voice in the nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent. States, of course, cannot be compelled 
to accept the provisions of the act, and no law 
can be passed to prohibit such States from 
holding conventions, as in the past; but if the 
requisite number of States did comply with the 
act, the result would be that no other National 
Conventions would be held, for the reason that 
any nominee of a convention outside of the 
National law, and under the present boss-ridden 
and machine-controlled methods, would stand 
no show before the people at election. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

The inequity and immorality of the Chicago 
Convention resulted in the formation of a 
new party—the Progressive party—and a call 
for a Convention of that party, to be held in 
Chicago on August 5, was issued last week, 
signed by the Progressive leaders of forty 
States. This naturally aroused the caustic 
comment of those who uphold the action of 
the Chicago Convention. The new party is 
criticised adversely by such well-known Re- 
publican and Independent organs of public 
opinion as the 
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Boston “ Transcript.” 
Burlington, Vermont, 
“ Free Press.” 
Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, “ Republican.” 
Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, “ Union.” 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
“ Courant.” 
New York 
Post.” 
New York “ Sun.” 
New York “ Tribune.” 
New York “Journal of 
Commerce.” 
Philadelphia “ Inquirer.” 
Philadelphia “Telegraph.” 


“ Evening 


Pittsburgh * Dispatch.” 

Pittsburgh ** Chronicle- 
Telegraph.” 

Cincinnati * Times-Star.” 

Chicago “ Inter Ocean.” 

Detroit “ Free Press.” 

Milwaukee “ Free Press.” 

Milwaukee “ Sentinel.” 

St. Louis ‘ Globe-Demo- 
crat.” 

Kansas City “ Journal.” 

Leavenworth “ Times.” 

Denver “ Republican.” 

San Francisco “* Call.” 

San Francisco “Chron- 
icle.” 

Portland “ Oregonian.” 


‘Why a new party at all?” query many 
Republican newspapers, including, of course, 
the New York “ Tribune.” ‘ The great bulk 
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of Colonel Roosevelt’s Western supporters 
have no use for a third party. They want to 
stay Republicans and make the most of the 
Colonel’s popularity in their States for their 
own purposes. ‘They are ready to support 
Roosevelt, but only as a faction within the 
Republican party.”’ ‘ ‘There is always a call 
for a new party,” the Boston “ ‘Transcript ” 
(Ind. Rep.) reminds us, “but the auspices 
surrounding this one do not seem sufficiently 
genuine and independent to warrant its per- 
manency.” The New York “ Journal of 
Commerce ” (Ind.) indulges in the following : 


The adherents of the new party are to be 
such as “believe in the right and capacity of 
the people to rule themselves and effectively to 
control all the agencies of their Government,” 
but do not believe that they are capable of con- 
trolling the political parties through which thev 
act and which are their necessary “agencies ” 
for controlling the Government. If they cannot 
control either of the “ two old party organiza- 
tions” whose membership they have so long 
made up, what assurance is there that they would 
long control the new party which they are to be 
asked to join for the sole purpose of putting a 
new set of men in possession of the agencies of 
the Government? The bald fact is that this 
third party movement has the one single pur- 
pose of giving Mr. Roosevelt a third term as 
President of the United States, and it is not 
conceivable that the response will be sufficient 
to make anything but a fiasco of the effort. 
We would not like to see Roosevelt thus made 
ridiculous after what he has been. 


The Chicago “ Inter Ocean” (Rep.) pro- 
tests: ‘This newspaper will not seek a 
reward in the Republican calamities. It will 
never be a party to deceiving the people to 
their destruction. Therefore we are no 
bolters.”” ‘The St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat” 
(Rep.) says: ‘* An old method for making a 
cannon is to take a hole and pour metal 
around it. ‘The new party of Roosevelt 
Roosevelters is started in this way.” The 
St. Louis paper adds : 

As soon as the lack of third term votes in the 
Republican National Convention was distinctly 
realized the hole was’ utilized and the melted 
metal applied. The result is supposed to be a 
cannon. Anyway, the name of “ Roosevelt” is 
cast in the gun. No way can ever be found to 
get the name off this novel piece of ordnance. 
The hot metal was poured around the hole, and 
the gun is constructed around the name, which 


is understood to be far more important than 
muzzle, breech, or ammunition. 


The Milwaukee ‘Sentinel’ (Rep.) goes astep 
further and declares that the Socialists “ plainly 
regard the Colonel’s proposed third party as 
a speckled competitor of their own in point 
of radicalism and warn their voters not to be 
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taken in by his lying prospectus. Roosevelt 
should realize by now the extreme difficulty 
of reconciling his trust-backing and enormous 
campaign expenditures with his pious preten- 
sions.” The new party will prove “a ludi- 
crous fiasco,” predicts the Kansas City “ Jour- 
nal” (Rep.). Hence the Philadelphia * In- 
quirer’”’ (Rep.) warns Republicans not to 
follow Mr. Roosevelt ** into the cave of Adul- 
lam where he has fled.” ‘The * Inquirer ”’ 
may feel as does the Springfield ‘* Repub- 
lican ”’ (Ind.): 


Mr. Rooseveit’s new Progressive party, whose 
formation he has invited as directly and point- 
edly as he dared in the palpable absence of 
an overwhelming call for it among his follow- 
ers at Chicago, would not enjoy the vitality 
of the Populist party of twenty years ago, and 
it would be fortunate if it survived a day longer 
than Mr. Hearst’s Independence League. The 
Populists were a genuine party of principles 
which no other organization had represented, 
yet even the Populists were quickly absorbed 
into the Democracy the moment that the De- 
mocracy, under Bryan, met the aspirations of 
their rank and file. 

The real reason for the Progressive party’s 
being is thus set forth by three papers. 
The Washington ** Herald” (Ind.) says : 

Both National Conventions this year demon- 
strate quite clearly, that this is a fight of the 
people tor political freedom. The strength of 
Roosevelt in the Republican primaries, the third 
party movement, both were the result of a belief 
of thousands of citizens that he is the champion 
against privilege and that he in reality is a 
lolkstribun, called upon to eliminate the reign 
of the corrupt bosses. This is not meant as 
a discussion of the merits of his claim; our 
purpose is to show “where the political wind 
blows from.” 

As for ourselves, we believe that the Roosevelt 
adherents are mistaken and that their contidence 
is misplaced, but nevertheless it is their unrest, 
their desire for betterment, which has caused 
the sad split in the ranks of the Republican 
party. 


Even the New York * 
declares $ 


World ” (Ind. Dem.) 


The strength of Roosevelt in the Republican 


primaries, the strength of Roosevelt's third 
party movement, springs from the belief of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Republicans that he is 
the champion of the people against privilege, that 
he is fighting their battle against corrupt bosses 
and against the plutocratic powers that prey. 

We believe they are mistaken. We believe 
the confidence is sadly misplaced ; but never- 
theless it is their idealism that makes it possible 
for Roosevelt to tear the Republican party 
asunder. 


” (Ind.) adds: 


It is the faith of the people in Theodore 
Roosevelt, secured through his long public 


The Louisville ** Post 
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service, that at this critical period in America 
politics has called Mr. Roosevelt back fro 
private life to public activity. 

The Galveston *“* News ”’ (Ind.) calls atte: 
tion to the fact that * the fundamental an: 
sufficieni cause of this secession was not th: 
ambition of any man or of any set of me 
but the conviction, widespread and deep, i 
the masses of the Republican party that thei: 
loyalty to that party was being used by 
coterie of bosses to serve corrupt ends.” 

On the other hand, the birth of a Pro- 
gressive party is hailed by such Republican 
and Independent papers as the 


Boston “ Journal.” 
New York * Mail.” 


Kansas City “Star.” 
Kansas City “ Times.” 
Newark * News.” Topeka * Capital.” 
Philadelphia “ North Emporia “ Gazette.” 

American.” Dalias “* News.” 
Baltimore “* News.” Galveston “ News.” 
Washington * Times.” Los Angeles “ Express.” 
Pittsburgh “ Leader.” Los Angeles * Tribune.’ 
Louisville * Herald.” San Francisco “ Bulletin 
Indianapolis * Star.” Sacramento “ Bee.” 
Terre Haute “ Star.” Fresno “ Republican.” 
Chicago “ Evening Post.” Tacoma “ Tribune.” 
Chicago “ Tribune.” Spokane * Spokesma 
Madison “* Wisconsin State Review.” 

Journal.” Walla Walla “* Bulletin.’ 
Des Moines * Capital.” Missoula “* Missoulian.” 


The Philadelphia ** North American” (Ind 
Rep.) speaks for these and other papers in 
declaring that no feature of the situation so 
strongly emphasizes the need of the new 
Progressive party and of the Roosevelt lead- 
ership as that chorus of Tory newspapers 
which has so insistently cried that the Pro- 
gressive party was unnecessary and that 
Roosevelt was eliminated. 

* A young man’s party,’”’ declares the 
Boston * Journal” (Ind.), is what the Pro- 
gressive party will be, * a party of the present 
and future, not of the past.’’ In the words 
of the New York * Mail’’ (Rep.), the princi- 
ples represented “in the great Progressive 
movement which Roosevelt espoused at Osi- 
watomie will not pass. . It is the young 
heart of humanity beating through the ages.” 

‘The principles of real republicanism.” 
declares the Waterloo, Iowa, * Courier” 
(Ind. Rep.), ** will continue above the power 
of the special interest thieves. . . . The 
break must have come sooner or later, and 
the nomination of Mr. Taft simply hurried it 
along.” 

Writing to the New York ‘“ Globe ” 
Mr. William Allen White says : 


(Rep.), 


In the big Republican States of the naan 
West—Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohi 
Missouri, Kansas, the Dakotas, C California, ee 
gon, and States like these—the Republican 
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party is definitely Progressive. Moreover, the 
Reactionary Republicans have been voting with 
the Democratic organization in these States, 
making the local State Democracy aggressively 
Reactionary. If Roosevelt had won, he would 
be in sympathy with his party in a majority of 
the Republican States. 


Thus, declares the Sacramento ‘“ Bee” 
(Ind.) : 


There should be no question as to what Pro- 
gressive Republicans, unwilling to leave their 
party, should do in this situation. They should 
stand for their principles and support Roosevelt 
as against Taft. It is not merely a personal 
struggle between the two candidates. The con- 
test is by the forces of privilege and monopoly 
against the rights of the people. Taft and the 
men who brought about his fraudulent nomina- 
tion represent the interests, while Roosevelt 
represents genuine popular government and a 
square deal for everybody. 


The Aberdeen, Washington, 
(Ind. Rep.) warns as follows : 


This is not the split of 1896 over again, for 
this is not a split over a single issue. The dif- 
ferences that have now arisen occur not on one 
point but on many, on practically all items in 
the political, social, and economic calendar; in 
fact, they go down to men’s habits of thought. 
To talk of reconciling differences like these 
between now and November is to talk in nursery 
rhymes. It can’t be done, and, frankly, we do 
not believe it should be done if it could. Let’s 
fight it out. 


“ World ”’ 


“The question of practical importance,’ 
says the Brooklyn, New York, “ Citizen” 
(Dem.), ‘is whether the Democrats or the 
organizers of the new party headed by Mr. 
Roosevelt ought to win.” ‘The * Citizen ” 
thus explains : 


There will be three men in the race, but of the 
three one may be regarded as done for before 
the actual running begins. Taft, in other words, 
is out of it according to all reasonable calcula- 
tions. What chance Roosevelt will have must 
depend upon a variety of circumstances which 
will properly come up for debate when his Con- 
vention shall have taken formal action. Until 
then it is enough to say that the odds are heav- 
ily in favor of the Democrats. It would be at 

variance with experience if the American people 
intrusted the government of the country to a 
new party on its first appearance. 


* The election of Wilson would be merely 
a nominal, personal victory,” points out the 
Missoula, Montana, ‘** Missoulian ” (Rep.). 


Back of the Presidency there would be the 
manipulating hands of the Reactionary bosses, 
in control i Cann, opposed to the ideas for 
which their Presidential candidate is supposed 
to stand. 

The issue which is before the people of the 
United States this year is plain. It is a ques- 
tion of the rights of the individual. The privi- 
leged interests are making their last stand. 


Their battle will be a desperate struggle. Their 
defeat can come only through the triumph of 
the principles which are represented by the new 
party. 

As a result, ** the man who believes that 
the third party movement, headed by ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,’ remarks the Des Moines 
** Capital ” (Rep.), “ will amount to little in 
the coming campaign and at the polls next 
November is likely to be rudely undeceived 
when the votes are counted.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
what English, French, and German papers 
are printing. The London * Nation ”’ thinks 
that * the real fight in America to-day is be- 
tween the conservation of powerful vested 
interests and the struggling aspirations of the 
people nourished upon the principles of free- 
dom and of progress which they find them- 
selves unable to realize in practice.’ The 
* Nation ”’ adds : 

The tactics of the politicians of both parties 

have consisted in attempts to suppress this truth 
and to maintain the sham fight which furnishes 
their profession and their liv elihood. Mr. Roose- 
velt has at least had the courage to set up the 
standard of revolt, failing to break the power of 
the “bosses ” in his party. . If Mr. Roose- 
velt’s past record of achiev ement gave reason to 
suppose that he is in reality the Moses his fol- 
lowers proclaim him, we should regret a Demo- 
cratic nomination which might diminish his 
chance of success. But as matters actually 
stand, the nomination of an advanced and ear- 
nest Democrat, strong enough to bear down and 
able enough to outwit the obstructionists of his 
party, may be as likely to serve the early ends 
of progress as to place a new lease of power 
into the hands of the hottest-headed man who 
has ever undertaken the guidance of a great 
Republic. 
The London ‘ Spectator ”’ trusts “ that Mr. 
Roosevelt will stand as an independent candi- 
date and appeal to the American people as a 
whole rather than to one party. We are 
quite aware that representative Government 
can, in normal times, be best worked under a 
party system, but, though we hold this view, 
we consider that, in order to prevent party 
tyranny, or, if you will, party putrefaction, 
leading statesmen must be prepared on occa- 
sion to break away from the party in the 
larger national interest, and, in American 
political phraseology, to ‘ bolt.’ The right to 
‘ bolt,” and the will to ‘bolt’ is indeed a 
necessary antiseptic of the party system and 
prevents its decay.” 

Concerning the formation of a Progressive 
party as a distinct and independent organiza- 
tion, the London * Times ’”’ opines that “ it 
would be very rash, for the present, to sur- 
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mise to what significance the new party may 
attain.” 


It has great forces behind it and it has a first- 
class fighting man to lead it—a man who has 
again and again proved that he knows how to 
speak straight to the heart of the American 
masses as no other politicians of our time can 
speak. His capture of the primaries in 
many of the States which cast the heaviest Re- 
publican vote is a proof of his popularity and 
his friends contend that it is a presage of the 
victories which await him elsewhere. ... Mr. 
Roosevelt’s real difficulty undoubtedly is the 
difficulty of organizing a new party within less 
than five months among some ninety millions 
of people who have never shown any love for 
new parties. It is enormous, but we don’t say 
it is insuperable, and we feel sure that if it can 
be overcome Mr. Roosevelt is the man to over- 
come it. 

The difficulty of organizing a new party 
would, however, not appear insuperable to 
the Paris “Temps,” which points out the 
probability of a coalition between Repub- 
lican and Democratic radicals. As to the 
rehabilitation of the Republican party, Si- 
gnor Guglielmo Ferrero, writing in the Paris 
“ Figaro,”’ says: ‘“* No matter what the out- 
come may be of the struggle, there can 
be no doubt that if the internal transforma- 
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tion of the Republican party is necessary 
and possible, there is no man more qualified 
to effect it than is Mr. Roosevelt.” 

None of those who know him doubts that, once 
he has got into the fight, he will go after, to 
the very end, what he feels is his duty, with the 
bravery, the simplicity, and the good humor 
which are his characteristics. 

Many of those who imagined Mr. Roosevelt 
to be a sort of future dictator of America were 
thoroughly undeceived when they had a chance 
to get a near look at him in Europe. He was 
very simple, almost to xazveté, this supposed 
tamer of peoples. But it is this very simplicity 
of ideas, supported by a will determined and 
sure of itself, which has caused the man’s im- 
mense popularity. 

Finally, the Berlin ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ”— 
“good old Tante Voss,” as it is familiarly 
known—thinks that Mr. Roosevelt’s glory, 
domestic and international alike, will not be 
dimmed by his so-called defeat at Chicago. 
Indeed, ‘‘ the glory of the Colonel’s accom- 
plishments will be as great as ever, whether 
he be eventually successful or not. ‘The 
cause represented by Roosevelt will be in the 
end the greatest revolutionary movement 
ever recorded in the history of the American 
people.” 


TWO PHASES OF THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


I--THE “STEAM ROLLER” 


” 


HE “steam roller ” is a slang or cant 

term for the dishonest action of a 
political body which, being under the 

control of a certain faction, is used by that 
faction to achieve a given political purpose 
by a mixture of fraud and brutality. At the 
moment the term is applied concretely to the 
dishonest action of the Republican National 
Committee in making up a fraudulent ma- 
jority of the National Republican Convention, 
which Republican Convention as thus con- 
stituted then proceeded, by the utilization of 
fraud and dishonesty, itself to reverse the 
decision reached after much deliberation by 
an overwhelming majority of the rank and 
file of the Republican party. As a final 
result the fraudulent Convention then named 
a new fraudulent Committee, to which it gave 


absolute power over the next Republican Na- 
tional Convention ; so that the official heads 
of the Republican party, having complete con- 
trol of the party machinery, have carefully 
provided in advance that four years hence 
the Republican voters shall be delivered 
bound hand and foot to the political bosses. 
The rank and file of the Republican party 
have absolutely no chance of regaining con- 
trol over the party ; the party has been defi- 
nitely and finally brought by theft and fraud 
under the control of the bosses. No self- 
respecting man should stay within the Re- 
publican party under these conditions. 

Some of the men responsible for the “ steam 
roller ” work in this Convention have sough' 
to excuse themselves by saying that they were 
only doing what had always been done, and 
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specifically what was done for me at the time 
of my nomination, and what was done for 
Mr. Taft himself four years ago. As regards 
myself, the statement has not even the slight- 
est foundation in fact. In 1900 I was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President against the wish 
of the most powerful politicians who then had 
control of the Republican party, and purely 
because of a popular demand too insistent to 
be denied. Any man who cares to ascertain 
the facts can do so by looking at Mr. Croly’s 
recently published Life of Mark Hanna. 
In 1904 the National Committee contained a 
majority of men who were hostile to me, and, 
as in 1900, the leading politicians of the party 
would have liked to upset me. They had 
been conspiring together to see if it was pos- 
sible to do so; but I was President, and I 
had the enormous majority of the Republican 
party behind me, and they dared not make 
the fight. I never used the patronage, not 
to the extent of a single appointment, to 
secure my nomination; I never appealed to 
a single politician; I never sought or used 
the aid of the machine ; I made my appeal 
direct to the people over the heads of the 
politicians, and stood squarely on my record ; 
and I received the nomination solely because 
the people believed in me and approved of my 
record, and were so overwhelmingly for me 
that the machine politicians abandoned all 
thought of a contest against me before the 
Convention met. There was no contest over 
my nomination in 1904 when the Convention 
assembled. Every delegate was for me; and 
this was true of beth sides in every contest. 
In 1908, when Mr. ‘Taft was fairly nominated, 
there were no * steam roller ’”’ methods, as far 
as I know, and if anything dishonest or im- 
proper was done in the effort to nominate 
him it was without my knowledge, and if it 
had been brought to my attention and I had 
had any power in the matter I would have 
interfered with it. 

When the recent Chicago Convention met, 
the powerful bosses in the Republican party, 
acting partly in the furtherance of their own 
crooked political interests, and partly in the 
interests of their allies, the crooked financiers, 
had already determined that the will of the 
people was to be fraudulently reversed. The 
politicians on the National Committee, when 
they assembled, found themselves faced by 
the fact that a majority of the honestly 
elected delegates were in my favor. For 
reasons which [I shall discuss later, these men, 
the men in control of the Committee and 
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their allies and masters outside, were bent at 
all hazards on preventing my nomination. 
They took not the slightest interest in the 
cases except to find out how many were 
necessary in order that their purpose should 
be achieved. ‘They actually stole some 90 
delegates, but the reason they stole YO was 
because 90 was the necessary number to steal. 
If I had not won a clear majority of the 
delegates, they would probably not have stolen 
any. If it had been necessary to steal 190 
instead of 90 in order to beat me, then they 
would doubtless have stolen 190. Some of 
the cases were so flagrant that they did not 
venture to have a roll call or to give any 
reasons for their decisions. They simply 
recorded their verdict. 

In this way the National Committee gave 
to the National Convention a fraudulent tem- 
porary organization. This fraudulent tem- 
porary organization fraudulently elected a 
Chairman, Mr. Root, and with his aid pro- 
ceeded to make the fraudulent organization 
permanent. A Committee on Credentials was 
appointed. The Chairman of this Committee 
was a Guggenheim delegate from Colorado, 
who had already as National Committeeman 
sat on the very cases in the National Com- 
mittee, and who now was appointed to review 
his own action. ‘Three of the States—Wash- 
ington, Arizona, and Texas—had been stolen 
bodily, and the three representatives of these 
fraudulent State organizations sat on the 
Committee to try their own cases and the 
cases against their fellow-beneficiaries of 
fraud. Under these circumstances it was of 
course a foregone conclusion that the fraudu- 
lent acts of the National Committee should 
be ratified by the Committee on Credentials ; 
and ratified they were. Then, under the 
ruling of Mr. Root that the beneficiaries of 
the theft should all vote on one another's 
cases, the National Convention, by a majority 
which would have been turned into a minority 
if it had not been for the votes of the fraud- 
ulent members themselves, proceeded to seat 
these same fraudulent members. 

One of the most curious incidents in the 
Convention was the “ lifting ”—conveying, 
the wise call it—of two Massachusetts votes 
by the Chairman, Mr. Root, in the interests 
of the Taft managers in Massachusetts. In 
Massachusetts the eight delegates at large were 
elected pledged to me, whereas the alternates 
were pledged to Mr. Taft. When the Con- 
vention was fraudulently organized, and by 
fraud and with the aid of stolen delegates the 
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temporary organization was made permanent, 
the Massachusetts delegates at large, in com- 
pany with the great majority of the Roose- 
velt delegates generally (including the great 
majority of all the delegates selected by the 
people themselves at the primaries), decided 
to sit silent in their seats and to decline to 
take part in the proceedings as a protest 
against the iniquity which had been perpe- 
trated. Accordingly, as the roll of the States 
in alphabetical order was called, in State 
after State the Roosevelt delegates thus sat 
silent—in California, for instance, in Maine, 
in Kansas, in Maryland, in Indiana, all of 
which came before Massachusetts, and in 
Michigan, in Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and various other States which came after 
Massachusetts. In all of these States the 
alternates as well as the delegates were 
Roosevelt men. Of course, if it was im- 
proper for the delegates to sit without 
voting in one case, it was just as improper 
in all the other cases. But neither Mr. 
Root nor any member of the Con- 
vention made any attempt to interfere in 
any of these States either before or after 
Massachusetts was called. In the case of 
Massachusetts, however, Mr. Root announced 
the astounding decision that, as the delegates 
did not vote, the alternates should. Two of 
the Taft alternates were present and voted. 
The others either were not present or had 
the decency to refuse to take part in the 
effort to rob the people of Massachusetts 
of their rights. 

The vital point in the fight between honesty 
and dishonesty at Chicago was the decision as 
to whether the fraudulent delegates should 
vote on one another’s cases. Mr. Root 
as Chairman decided that they should do 
so. From the standpoint of that kind of 
pure legalism which is not merely divorced 
from justice but which is invariably resorted 
to by those who desire to do_ injustice 
such a ruling could be both defended and 
attacked. But it is wholly indefensible if 
considered merely from the standpoints of 
honesty and of justice and of a sincere desire 
to find out the real will of the people who 
elected the deiegates. There is not a peni- 
tentiary in the land which would not be 
speedily emptied if each convict in turn were 
tried by all his fellow-convicts ; there is hardly 
an indicted criminal who would not escape 
if at the session of court he were tried by 
a jury impaneled from his fellow-indicted 
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criminals who were themselves awaiting trial. 
In any ordinary legislative or deliberative 
body where the proceedings nave been un- 
dertaken in good faith cases of contest are 
not related to one another, and good argu- 
ments can be made both for treating them 
together and for treating them separately. 
But at Chicago the essence of the situation 
was that all the cases were of the same kind ; 
that there was what was in its essence a con- 
spiracy to overturn the will of the people en- 
tered into by the bosses and the beneficia- 
ries of privilege with the consent, or at the 
instigation, of Mr. ‘Taft, and for his and their 
benefit ; and that in order that the conspiracy 
should succeed it was necessary for the 
Chairman to rule that beneficiaries of the 
theft should all vote on one another’s cases. 
Even after the ninety honestly elected Roose 
velt delegates had been struck from the 
temporary roll call there remained an honest 
majority against Mr. ‘Taft in the Convention. 
It was therefore necessary for the purpose of 
the conspirators that the ninety fraudulent 
delegates should vote, in order to overcome 
the honest majority; and to achieve this 
purpose it was only needful that each dele- 
gate should be allowed to vote on every case 
but hisown. All the cases were substantially 
alike; the same interests were involved in 
each ; the decision was made by the same 
men at the same time and for the same _pur- 
pose. All that was necessary was that the 
Chairman should rule that the fraudulent 
delegates could thus act on their own cases 
in order to make permanent the fraudulent 
action of the National Committee. Mr. 
Root ruled accordingly, and he gave an 
opinion to sustain his ruling. It was sub- 
stantially the same kind of opinion as_ those 
opinions given by great corporation lawyers 
to great corporations when the corporation is 
bent upon doing what the law is designed to 
forbid, but wishes by the purchase of legal 
ingenuity to escape paying the penalty which 
might attend technical violation of the law. 

There were certain things done by Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Taft’s supporters in the pre- 
Convention contest and in the Convention 
itself which do not come under the head of 
technical illegality, which indeed from a legal 
standpoint could probably be defended as 
not technically dishonest, but which neverthe- 
less are utterly incompatible with any proper 
standard of public morality. 

In Massachusetts the result was so close 
and the provisions of the ballot so contradic- 
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tory that there was room for genuine doubt 
as to what had occurred. The Roosevelt 
delegates had printed under their names on 
the ballot a statement to the effect that they 
were pledged to vote for Roosevelt. They 
obtained somewhere in the neighborhood of 
nine thousand plurality over the Taft dele- 
ates. They were thus elected with the dis- 
net understanding that they were pledged 
to vote for me, and every voter who voted 
for them must have seen that this was the 
But in the separate column of Presi- 
dential preferences Mr. Taft received a plu- 
rality of something in the neighborhood of 
four thousand votes over me. The expres- 
sion in the Presidential preference column 
was in no way legally binding on the dele- 
gates at large, and it is at least an open 
question which expression of the will of the 
voters was morally binding. But I was 
making my fight in an absolutely straight- 
forward and open manner. As soon as I 
found out what had occurred, and before I 
had seen a single newspaper or received a 
communication from any human being advo- 
cating my taking the action I did take, I pub- 
licly stated that I would request the delegates, 
although they were elected for me and 
pledged to me, to follow the preference indi- 
cated by the majority of their constituents 
and to give their votes to Mr. Taft. The 
‘Taft newspapers in Boston, in New York, 
and elsewhere applauded this action on my 
part, and stated that it was eminently just 
and the only right thing to be done. Mr. 
Taft without a sign accepted my action, as 
vas shown by his manager, Mr. McKinley, 
who promptly in all his published lists put 
down the eight delegates at large in Mr. 
‘Taft’s column. But in a few days it developed 
that in two of the Congressional districts of 
Massachusetts, in which by a narrow majority 
the Taft delegates had been elected, the pref- 
erence expressed by the voters had been for 
me over Mr. Taft. Of course, if my action was 
right regarding the eight delegates at large, 
then it was morally imperative on Mr. Taft at 
once to take the same action regarding these 
district delegates. But Mr. Taft kept silent, 
and his managers promptly repudiated the 
clam. Mr. McKinley continued to put the 
delegates in question in the Taft lists, and the 
Massachusetts representatives of Mr. Taft 
made no scruple about taking the dishonest 
attitude that they would accept the deiegates 
at large and yet refuse to give up the district 
delegates. Mr. Matthew Hale wrote to Mr. 
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Taft himself in the matter, but no action was 
taken on his letter. The Ohio primaries 
then came along. I carried Ohio by a plu- 
rality of over +7,000, carrying every Con- 
gressional district but four. But the dele- 
gates at large were nominated by the State 
Convention. The people had declared for 
me: the politicians of the State Convention, 
under the lead of Senator Burton and other 
personal representatives of Mr. ‘Taft, and in 
response to President Taft’s written entreaty, 
gave him the six delegates at large. The 
decisive votes in the Convention were cast 
by the county in which the city of Cleveland 
stands. At the polls I had carried this three 
to one over Mr. Taft, and even Mr. La Fol- 
lette ran ahead of Mr. Taft. But Senator 
Burton and his fellow-politicians, by adroit 
manipulation equally discreditable to them 
and to Mr. ‘latt himself, persuaded nine- 
tenths of the delegates from Cleveland to 
violate the expressed and overwhelming will 
of the people and to vote for Mr. Taft. It 
seems incredible that after this action Mr. 
Taft should still have made no sign as to the 
Massachusetts delegates at large. But such is 
the fact. He was not ashamed to accept 
without protest the delegates at large elected 
for me by nine thousand majority, but given 
to him because he had received about four 
thousand preference majority, and yet at the 
same time to insist that his representatives, 
by trickery and sharp practice, secure for him 
the six delegates at large from Ohio which 
in the primaries had gone 47,000 against 
him. Ofcourse, if I was right in the attitude 
I took about the eight delegates at large 
which Mr. Taft’s lieutenants so greedily 
accepted—that is, if the preference of the 
voters was to be held morally binding—then 
it was also morally binding on Mr. ‘Taft not 
to take the four district delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts where the preference had been 
expressed for me, and not to urge his subor- 
dinates to steal from the people of Ohio the 
six delegates at large which by +7,000 ma- 
jority they had declared should be mine. 
On the other hand, if he did not intend to 
admit any moral obligation in the matter—a 
thoroughly consistent position on his part, for 
his whole canvass has been managed and is 
defensible only on the theory that moral 
obligations have no place in politics—then, 
on technical grounds, he had a right to take 
the ten delegates and I an even stronger 
right to take the eight. He could have fol- 
lowed my position and placed the canvass on 
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a high ground of morality in a genuine effort 
to find out the will of the people and abide 
by it; in which case he would have been 
entitled to eight of the delegates in question 
and I to the other ten. Or he could have 
taken refuge in the position that each of us 
was entitled to his unquestioned technical 
rights and to nothing else ; in which case he 
was entitled to the ten delegates and I to 
the eight. ‘The one wholly unpardonable 
thing was to do what he and his supporters 
actually did—that is, when they dealt with his 
ten delegates to repudiate the obligations 
which they claimed to be binding when the 
question affected my eight delegates. 

Nor were Mr. Taft’s political supporters 
alone in taking this deeply discreditable atti- 
tude. ‘The very papers in New York and 
3oston which claimed that Mr. Taft was en- 
titled to the eight delegates in Massachusetts 
either kept silent about or applauded the 
actions which gave him the four district dele- 
gates in Massachusetts and the six delegates 
at large in Ohio. Such silence and such 
applause are incompatible with adherence to 
any standard of public morals or political de- 
cency, and when the offense is condoned by 
men who profess adherence to a high stand- 
ard of public morals it brands them with 
hypocrisy of a peculiarly contemptible type. 

At the primaries in Illinois, Oregon, and 
Maryland I carried every delegate but two, 
winning Maryland by a small but substantial 
majority over Mr. Taft, while in the great 
State of Illinois I beat him by more than 
two to one, and in Oregon he had barely 
one-fourth of the vote. But in these three 
States, as in Massachusetts, there were de- 
fects in the primary law. ‘The delegates 
chosen to carry out the will of the people, 
and instructed to carry it out, were chosen 
almost at random, without regard to their 
political affiliations, the theory being that 
they would act honorably and would obey 
the legally expressed will of the people. 
Most of them did thus act honorably, and 
quite a number who when they were chosen 
were ‘Taft men nevertheless became so ut- 
terly disgusted with the barefaced thieving 
of the National Committee and the National 
Convention that they ended as ardent Roose- 
velt men. But in the three States there 
were, all told, about twenty men, including 
some men of high political position from Mary- 
land, who showed that they were merely tricky 
politicians who regarded anything in the na- 
ture of honorable obligation with derision. 
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I was never put in nomination before the 
Convention, so that these men had no chance 
to do their part by voting for me as a candi- 
date who could be nominated by the Con- 
vention. But they had their chance to vot 
on the motions which determined, not onl; 
whether the Convention would nominate me 
but- whether the Convention was such thai 
an honest man could regard it as a real con- 
vention at all. Even if they had been open 
supporters of Mr. Taft, these men should, a: 
honest men, have voted against making thx 
Convention a fraudulent Convention—that is, 
they should have voted against the selectio: 
of Mr. Root as temporary Chairman by means 
of a fraudulent roll call, and in favor of purg- 
ing the roll of the fraudulent delegates. But 
on every division they all supported the 
fraudulent delegates. This action on their 
part was of course incompatible with the 
belief that they were acting honestly in the 
effort to find out the real will of the people. 
Furthermore, it was incompatible with any 
idea that they were sincerely and honorably 
endeavoring to secure my nomination. They 
took an active part in striking off the list the 
ninety honestly elected Roosevelt delegates 
and substituting for them the fraudulent dele- 
gates of the National Committee; and they 
did this with the full knowledge that thereby 
they were defeating the purpose of the elect- 
ors in their States, who were under the mis- 
taken belief that they were honorable gentle- 
men who had been sent to carry out at 
Chicago the will of the rank and file of the 
Republican party in Illinois, Oregon, and 
Maryland. ‘The conduct of these delegates, 
and of certain others like them, was not 
merely dishonorable from a public standpoint, 
it was dishonorable according to any code 
which should obtain among gentlemen. 

There were in the Convention and acting 
with the leaders in the movement various 
men who in their private lives were pre- 
sumably respectable. It seems incredible 
that these men should have been willing to 
take part in what was nothing more nor less 
than the deliberate theft from the plain peo- 
ple of one of the two great parties of the 
country of their right to nominate the man 
they chose for President. As the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals has said, “Stealing is 
stealing. No people are wholly civilized 
where a distinction is drawn between stealing 
an office and stealing a purse.” 

In February last I began my campaign 
for the nomination. Mr. ‘Taft then vehe- 
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mently protested that I was wrong when I 
said that he owed his strength only to the 
bosses; and all my opponents no less vehe- 
mently insisted that I raised an empty issue 
when I upheld * the right of the people to 
rule,” because, as they insisted, the people 
did rule. The result has shown that I was 
right in both contentions: that Mr. ‘Taft owed 
his sole strength to the bosses, and that 
under present conditions the people do zot 
rule. Mr. Taft would not have had a hundred 
delegates at Chicago if it had not been for 
the unscrupulous use of the patronage by his 
political subordinates, especially in the States 
where there is no real Republican party, 
and, above all, if it had not been for the 
unscrupulous support given him by the 
great political bosses. When the Repub- 
lican platform was read aloud in the Con- 
vention, and the reader unctuously recited 
that this was a Government * of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,’ the 
Convention burst into a roar of derision. 
It was a piece of such utter hypocrisy, such 
utter dishonesty, that even the Taft men 
felt uneasy when the words were uttered. 
The Convention was the embodied proof 


II—MEN WHO 


HE action of the Chicago Convention 
created a moral issue, an issue on 
which we have a right to expect that 

every honest and intelligent man who is 
reasonably well informed will stand against 
what was done by the fraudulent majority. 
It is not surprising that the participants in 
and the instigators and beneficiaries of the 
fraud should be callous to moral considera- 
tions; itis not surprising that low-grade pro- 
fessional politicians should gleefully approve 
of the triumph of fraud-—the machine Demo- 
cratic and machine Republican bosses grin 
with sardonic delight at the spectacle of their 
erstwhile critics now crowding to defend the 
crowning rascality of machine politics; but it 
is surprising that so many men who pride 
themselves on being respectable, but who 
live soft lives, and are favored. or think them- 
selves favored, by present conditions, should, 
in a spirit of class consciousness and of pure 
selfishness, condone or approve this ras- 
cality. 

A man who means well, but who only 
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that under our present Convention system 
the people do not rule. If Mr. Taft, having 
been thus nominated, is elected, his triumph 
will mean the definite abandonment for the 
time being of the doctrine that this is a 
Government by the people. It will mean 
that it is a Government of the people 
by the bosses in the interests of special 
privilege ; and no man who is sincere, intelii- 
gent, and well informed can deny this. 
There was but one ction of the Republi- 
can Convention so far as the platform was 
concerned that was of any consequence, and 
this was the action against direct primaries. 
This was really of high significance. The 
Chicago Convention stood against the people. 
It stood for the boss and special privilege 
against the plain people of the United States. 
It recognized in the rule of the people the 
one vital enemy to the political system that 
has produced the boss, and the business 
system that has produced special privilege. 
It recognized in the direct primary, and in all 
direct action by the people, the certain un- 
doing of special privilege both in politics and 
in business. Therefore it stood against all 
such action. 


LIVE SOFTLY 


means well feebly, rarely stands the strain of 
serious temptation. Mr. Taft’s feeble inten- 
tions for good gave way as soon as he found 
that he could not win his nomination hon- 
estly. By the time that he was closing his 
New Jersey campaign it had become obvious 
even to him that, in spite of the aid given 
him by every prominent boss of his own 
party, and by every representative of privi- 
lege, and by every paper that could be di- 
rectly or indirectly controlled by the great 
special interests dominant in politics and 
business, he yet had no chance before the 
people ; and when this was fully brought 
home to him, in a moment of irritable ex- 
pansiveness, he told the voters, in effect, that 
it mattered not how they voted, because the 
National Committee were with him. ‘There 
are fifty-odd National Committeemen. The 
National Committee to which Mr. Taft ap- 
pealed was the National Committee chosen 
four years previously, not by the people, but 
by the politicians; and the people had no 
power over it, while nevertheless it arro- 
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gated to itself absolute power to nullify the 
action of the people. A minority of them 
were upright and honest men; a strong ma- 
jority showed by their actions that they recog- 
nized no moral law as binding in political life, 
and that, even though some of them may 
have regarded honesty as of importance in 
business life and private life, they treated it 
as negligible in public affairs. ‘The people 
carried the State of Washington for me; the 
National Committee carried the State of 
Washington for Mr. Taft. ‘The people car- 
ried the State of Arizona for me; the major- 
ity of the National Committee carried it for 
Mr. ‘Taft. ‘The people carried ‘Texas. for 
me; the majority of the National Committee 
carried it for Mr. Taft. My victories were 
won in the primary States by the decision of 
the people themselves ; the victories which 
gave Mr. Taft his stolen nomination were 
won for him by the National Committee 
when it fraudulently unseated the delegates 
elected by the people and seated in their stead 
delegates whom the people had rejected. 
There was one essential and instructive 
difference between the attitude of the big 
Republican political bosses at Chicago and 
the big Democratic political bosses at Balti- 
more. ‘The former greatly preferred certain 
party defeat to my nomination ; the latter 
were willing to accept any nomination rather 
than face certain party defeat. This differ- 
ence in the attitude of the bosses was due to 
the far-reaching difference between the anti- 
boss movements in the two cases. In my 
case, the appeal was made straight to the 
people against the bosses, and the fight was 
won on that issue. We beat Mr. Crane in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Murphy in New Jersey, 
Mr. Penrose in Pennsylvania, Mr. Mulvane 
in Kansas, and the Southern Pacific Railway 
crowd in California, because we got primaries, 
and were able to give the people the chance 
to decide for themselves ; we were beaten by 
Mr. Barnes in New York, by the Amalgamated 
Copper crowd in Montana, by Mr. Gug- 
genheim in Colorado, by the small-fry shoal 
of minnow-bosses in Michigan, because we 
were not able to get direct Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries at which the people could 
express their wishes. Of course the direct 
primary will not result in dethroning the boss 
if the people themselves do not wish it done, 
if they have not the right stuff in them; but 
the direct primary offers the only really prac- 
ticable method of dethroning the boss, and 
then keeping him out of power, and renders 
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it infinitely easier for the people to do thei: 
own governing if they really wish to do i 
Nobody is so well aware of this as the bosses 
themselves. ‘The men I have named wer 
fighting for their political and, in many cases 
for their financial lives at Chicago. No on 
of them cares for the Republican part: 
except as an instrument for his own advanc: 
ment. ‘They all felt, quite properly, that m 
triumph meant the triumph of the cause oi 
genuine popular rule, and therefore thei 
elimination ; it meant that Crane, Penrose. 
and their fellows would never get back inty 
power, and that Barnes, Guggenheim, and 
their fellows would speedily be driven from 
power. It meant the abolition within the 
Republican party of the bosses and of the 
special privilege which they served. No 
wonder that they were willing to adopt 
any methods to achieve their end, and were 
indifferent as to whether the destruction of 
the Republican party incidentally resulted. 
The case at Baltimore was wholly dif 
ferent. In the primaries Mr. Clark had 
carried more States than Dr. Wilson. He 
had a large majority in the popular vote. In 


‘but one or two States had Dr. Wilson’s cause 


been triumphant in a square fight with the 
bosses—indeed there had hardly been any 
fight made along these lines. The fight at 
Baltimore was not, as at Chicago, to eliminate 
the bosses, and, incidentally, to nominate a cer- 
tain candidate ; it was to persuade the bosses 
into themselves nominating Dr. Wilson, thus 
securing the perpetuation of their own con- 
trol in their several States. Mr. Sullivan, of 
Illinois, Mr. ‘Taggart, of Indiana, and others 
like them, brought about Dr. Wilson’s nom- 
ination; Mr. Murphy acquiesced at the end. 
Dr. Wilson’s victory would not mean the 
dethronement of these men; it would mean 
their perpetuation in power. My election 
would mean that Mr. Penrose, Mr. Barnes, 
and Mr. Guggenheim would be definitely 
eliminated from political control of their 
States; Dr. Wilson’s election would mean 
that Mr. Taggart and Mr. Sullivan, Mr. 
Murphy, the Hughes-Evans people in Col- 
orado, and the others like them would achieve 
complete and undisputed mastery in Indiana, 
in Illinois, in New York, in Colorado, and 
elsewhere generally. ‘This was what occurred 
when Mr. Cleveland became President ; 
strong man though he was, he could do noth- 
ing whatever in his own State of New York, 
which fell completely under the control of 
Hill and ‘tammany. 
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Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver, has stated 
that he ardently supported Mr. Bryan in 
1908 ; that Mr. Bryan carried Colorado ; and 
that the only result was that the Democratic 
members of the Guggenheim-Evans- Hughes 
combine came into power, nominally supplant- 
ing, but in reality in alliance with, their nom- 
inal party foes. Dr. Wilson’s victory would 
mean the same result on a very large scale. 
Therefore the Democratic bosses are ear- 
nestly for him. My victory would mean the 
overthrow of the big Republican bosses ; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they pre- 
fer party ruin as an alternative. 

The big powerful leaders in the movement 
which was crowned with infamous success at 
Chicago are men who are rather flattered by 
having their names associated with success- 
ful political fraud, with the thwarting of the 
people’s will and the upsetting of honest 
principles of government. ‘They utterly dis- 
believe in the people, and most of them re- 
gard with suspicion as a hypocrite any man 
who in profession or practice adheres to rules 
of decency and morality in public life. The 
majority of the followers of these men were 
hand-picked delegates of the usual cheap 
politician type, men chosen by the bosses to 
do their business and incapable of doing any- 
thing except take orders. But associated 
with them were some delegates—not a very 
large number, but still some—who unques- 
tionably felt uncomfortable about certain of 
the things that they were required to do. 
These men—men who in private life were 
doubtless citizens of good repute——never 
would have dreamed of acting toward a 
neighbor or a business associate in accord- 
ance with the standards to which they ad- 
hered in the Chicago Convention. 

Some of these respectable delegates who 
by their votes crowned with success the 
infamous proceedings of their leaders were 
doubtless influenced merely by the curious 
weakness which seems to come over some 
men when they touch political matters. Take 
the case of the Vermont men, for instance. 
There is no State in the Union with a higher 
average of citizenship than Vermont. Its 
people represent to a peculiar degree the old- 
time American traditions. ‘The public life 
of the State is honest. The average Ver- 
monter, wherever he is met, is apt to be 
guided by an unusually high standard of per- 
sonal action. Yet six of the delegates from 
Vermont supported by their votes the Na- 
tional Committee in stealing from the people 
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the delegates whom the people had _ honestly 
elected and in seating fraudulent delegates 
in their places. Ido not believe that these 
men would have countenanced such action at 
home. But apparently they felt toward it 
when committed outside their home State as 
Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, felt toward 
the Lorimer case. I do not believe Senator 
Dillingham would have countenanced—cer- 
tainly he would not have openly -counte- 
nanced-—any Vermont politician doing in 
Vermont the things that were done in IIli- 
nois, and which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Lorimer to the United States Senate. 
Yet, as Senator, Mr. Dillingham defended 
Mr. Lorimer. In the same way, as dele- 
gates, these Vermont men voted for conduct 
which they could not defend betore any 
honest and well-informed audience of the 
people of their own State. In their funda- 
mentals the two cases were on a par. ‘The 
men who support Mr. Lorimer are naturally 
and inevitably the men who support Mr. 
Taft. The Lorimer delegates at Chicago 
all voted for Mr. Taft. Every Roosevelt 
man at Chicago, like every Roosevelt man 
at Washington, was an opponent of Mr. 
Lorimer. Every man who condones or ap- 
proves the action taken at Chicago is doing 
his part to spread practices which, if success- 
ful, would mean the inevitable and certain tri- 
umph throughout the entire Union of the 
kind of politician which has found its highest 
expressionin Mr. Lorimer himself and of the 
kind of political practice which found its 
expression in the election of Mr. Lorimer to 
the United States Senate. The men of 
Vermont, of Massachusetts, or of other 
States who profess hostility to Lorimerism 
can show that hostility in only one really 
effective way, and that is by repudiating the 
action taken at Chicago. ' 

So much for the respectable men who 
with discomfort stood behind their leaders in 
securing the triumph of fraud and _ political 
theft at Chicago. But there were other re- 
spectable men who felt no discomfort in thus 
supporting rascality, who, on the contrary, 
gloried in their actions. A melancholy 
feature of the present situation is that a large 
proportion of the men to be found in the big 
social and business clubs in New York and 
Boston, a large proportion of the men of 
great wealth, and of those great lawyers and 
college presidents and others who take their 
tone from these men of great wealth, not 
merely condoned, but actively instigated and 








approved the action at Chicago. Dean William 
Draper Lewis, of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a delegate to the 
Convention, has put the case so clearly that 
I can do no better than quote his words: 


The only hope of the Progressives to make 
the Republican party as Nationally organized 
represent the Progressive sentiment that the 
primaries had shown to be the wish of the over- 
whelming majority of the Republican voters of 
the country was that innate sense of justice 
usually existing among all classes of Americans. 
But one could not be in Chicago and mingle 
among the Taft delegates for a day without 
realizing that this hope had probably no foun- 
dation of fact. The men who had laid the plot 
were skilled politicians, and in picking their 
delegates they had used great skill. Their task 
was not as difficult as it might appear. With 
few exceptions all the Taft delegates were 
“hand picked ;” that is, they were selected by 
the State boss or bosses, and the people who 
make up the voting strength of the party had 
no more to do with their selection than the in- 
habitants of China. The great majority came 
from the Democratic States, principally the 
Southern States, and from Alaska and the in- 
sular possessions. Again, in a few cases where 
the Taft delegates had been elected at the 
primaries, as in Massachusetts, the character of 
the local situation had been such as to tend to 
make the person standing for delegate in Mr. 
Taft's interests a candidate of the local politi- 
cal machine. Asa consequence, the mass of 
the delegates in Mr. Taft’s interests were of 
two distinct types: politicians of the lowest 
class, absolutely subservient to their State ma- 
chine by the grace of which they had come 
10 Chicago, and respectable persons intensely 
conservative, good representatives of their 
class, easily persuaded that everything is all 
right if they are so assured by the words or 
action of any one of force and prominent re- 
spectability. Of course there were the leaders, 
the men of great ability who believed and in 
private conversation frankly admitted that any 
act necessary to make the Republican party 
what they euphoniously called the Conservative 
party was justifiable. A few of these men unques- 
tionably delude themselves into believing that 
the necessity for a Conservative party is so 
great that the end justifies any means to accom- 
plish it. But the men who really carried through 
the deal had no such high-sounding excuse. 
They were in control of the National Republi- 
can organization, and they did not propose to 
relinquish that control. 


The big bosses and the intensely conserv- 
ative representatives of the moneyed inter- 
ests have sometimes been divided from one 
another in the past. But they were a unit at 
Chicago, just as they have tended to become 
more and more a unit during recent years 
throughout the Union. Mr. ‘Taft in the 
statement he made when informed that he 
had received the fraudulent nomination prac- 
tically announced that the end justified the 
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means, and that it was so important to hb: at 
me and the forces I represented in order * :) 
save the Constitution” or to “save the 
State ’—the same kind of excuse that the 
men of the Red Terror advanced for their 
actions—that it would not do to look closely 
into the methods by which the feat had been 
accomplished. ‘This, of course, is the attitud 
frankly taken by political bosses of the stamp 
of Mr. Penrose and Mr. Barnes. Neither 
Mr. Barnes nor Mr. Penrose cares a rap tor 
the Republican party as it was organized in 
the days of Lincoln—they probably have not 
the slightest idea what he Republican party 
of those days was. and would regard with 
measureless scorn the men who founded the 
party if they were still alive. They object to 
me because they know that the triumph of 
the forces which for the moment I head 
means their elimination from politics. ‘They 
are fighting for their lives. If we get direct 
primaries, if we divorce business from poli- 
tics, if we make government of the people by 
the people and for the people a fact instead 
of a phrase, then the power of Messrs. 
Barnes, Penrose, Guggenheim, Crane. and 
company vanishes like smoke. ‘Their inter- 
est in the question is very real and practical. 
They are entirely willing to see the Republi- 
can party defeated or, if necessary, disbanded, 
and they would be entirely willing to join any 
party under any name if only they could pre- 
vent the triumph of the principles for which 
I stand. 

The representatives of big business, and 
the thousands of smaller men who in panicky 
fashion follow their lead, are actuated by 
slightly different motives. ‘These representa- 
tives of big business work hand in glove with 
the big political bosses, although in social 
life they are rather ashamed of the associa- 
tion. ‘The trouble with these men is funda- 
mental. ‘They do not believe in the rule of 
the people. ‘hey do believe in special privi- 
lege. ‘They live in a democracy, and there- 
fore they are obliged to pay lip loyalty to 
democratic forms. But they thoroughly dis- 
trust democracy. Some of them are hon- 
estly convinced that the rule of the people 
jeopardizes property: that it is right and 
proper that privilege should exist ; and that 
privilege and special interest, masquerad- 
ing as property rights, should stand above 
human rights. Others have no honest con- 
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victions of any kind, and merely feel that they 
wish to exploit their fellows without intertfer- 
ence. But the two classes, however differ- 
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ent their standards of. morality, act in com- 
bination. They may not like the bosses, and 
some of them may even disapprove of the 
particular kinds of political immorality ob- 
taining among the bosses. But they regard 
the retention of privilege as a vital matter. 
They feel, that is, that this question is too 
important to permit their indulging their 
personal likings, or even their moral preju- 
dices, if to do so would jeopardize privilege. 
They feel that under actually existing condi- 
tions privilege is only safe so long as the bosses 
are kept in power. They trust in the courts 
and the great corporation lawyers; and they 
become uneasy lest the people themselves in- 
sist on exercising control over the action of 
the courts when the courts buttress privilege. 
The important thing to them is to prevent 
the Government being made in fact what it 
is in theory. In their eyes it is vitally neces- 
sary that the people shall not be allowed to 
rule. They like to keep the people con- 
tented, if possible, to cajole them, to swindle 
them, to dole out to them gifts of one kind 
or another. But they are bound that the 


people shall not rule themselves and control 
their own destinies ; for they think that in 
such event privilege would be in real danger. 
Therefore they approve any action necessary 


to prevent the triumph of the principles for 
which I stand. ‘They rather prefer that the 
action shall be legal; they rather prefer that 
it shall be moral; but they will not hesitate 
because of any prejudice in favor of legality 
or morality if their object can be achieved 
only through illegal and immoral methods. 
‘These men regard themselves as the fore- 
most upholders of order and property. They 
are very severe in denunciation of that species 
of class consciousness which has made cer- 
tain labor men condone the actions of the 
McNamaras, and which has just been openly 
avowed as an excuse for violence and law- 
lessness by certain representatives of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. I join 
with these wealthy men in their condemna- 
tion of those labor people—I believe very 
few in number—who excuse violence and 
murder on the ground that they are necessary 
in order to get justice and to redress wrong ; 
but I also point out to these same wealihy 
men that they are themselves showing in 
peculiarly gross form this same class con- 
sciousness when, in the fancied interests of 
property, and in the real interest of privilege, 
they encourage and condone theft and fraud 
such as that by which their representatives 
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and agents secured control of the Chicago 
Convention. ‘These very wealthy men, these 
big political bosses who stole that Conven- 
tion, are by their actions encouraging exactly 
the kind of lawless feeling of which, when 
shown by other classes, they stand in such 
dread, and for which they feel such horror. 
If the representatives of privilege encourage 
and condone the theft of the Presidency in 
the fancied interest of their own class, they 
cannot expect to have their protests heeded 
when they declaim against outrage and vio- 
lence by labor men in the fancied interest of 
their own class. ‘The worst blow that can be 
struck against the cause of law and order is 
that struck by the big men of great wealth 
who by corruption try to overthrow the will 
of the people. ‘They are acting in a spirit of 
as naked class selfishness as that which was 
shown by the fanatical extremists among the 
labor men who condoned the McNamara dyna- 
miting. ‘They are condoning a far worse 
outrage, infinitely more far-reaching in the 
damage done to the country as a whole. 
They fear the people ; they care more about 
retaining the benefits of privilege than they 
care for honesty or patriotism ; and therefore 
they encourage and condone the theft from 
the people of their right to rule the country. 

These big financial men and big political 
bosses are able to act as they have acted 
largely because a considerable number of 
respectable men, men of means and of good 
social and business standing, especially in 
New York and New England, support them 
in their actions. ‘This support is partly ob- 
tained by choking the sources of information 
by the use of the daily press. Most of the 
papers of large circulation, and most of the 
papers that affect a severe respectability, in 
New York, Boston, and other Northeastern 
cities are directly or indirectly controlled by 
the money of the big special interests ; and, 
as many worthy citizens obtain most of their 
information on public affairs from these 
papers, and are wholly unaware that the 
sources of their information are poisoned, 
they are naturally misled as regards the 
rights and wrongs of any issue as to which 
the big interests deem it expedient that they 
should be misinformed. These papers rarely 
have any very strong party bias; at least, 
if they do have a party preference, it is weak 
compared to the intensity with which they 
fear and hate any man who believes in fun- 
damental reforms affecting the social and 
industrial conditions of the people as a whole 
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although they are willing enough to sup- 
port small rose-water reforms, or reforms of 
large sound and small substance which do 
not affect privilege. Most of these papers 
cordially supported Judge Parker against me 
for President in the election of 1908; in the 
contest for the nomination this year they 
ardently supported Mr. ‘Taft; they now, for 
the most part, support Dr. Wilson, although 
some still cling to Mr. Taft. What they 
really wish is to beat me, because they dread 
the success of the principles of which in this 
particular crisis [ am the exponent. They 
may individually prefer Judge Parker or 
Mr. ‘Taft, or Dr. Wilson: but the differences 
among the three they regard as negligible 
when compared with the deep gulf which 
they feel separates all three of them from me. 

In addition to the respectable support 
which comes from individuals who are misin- 
formed, there is also a considerable body of 
support from respectable men who do know 
something of the issue at stake. ‘They are 
men who find life easy, who live softly, and 
who, instead of feeling that their own good 
fortune makes it incumbent on them actively 
to work for betterment in the life conditions of 
others, are overcome by the fear that any 
such effort to improve the general welfare 


would jar the present system sufficiently to 


cause theminconvenience. ‘Thesemen abound 
in the New York and [oston social and busi- 
ness or professional clubs, in the Boards of 
‘Trade and Chambers of Commerce, in the Bar 
Associations, in the residential districts where 
people of means and leisure dwell. ‘They are 
free from physical toil and hardship : they live 
under conditions that tell for ease. that indeed 
tend rather to too much self-indulgent soft- 
ness, and therefore. alas! to that dreadful 
selfishness which is born of fear when they 
become alarmed lest the system which has 
brought about these pleasant conditions may 
be changed. ‘These men are not hard- 
hearted: they are charitably inclined; but 
their vision is narrow, their sympathies are 
restricted by their inability to realize the 
feelings and needs of less fortunate men 
of harder lives, and they become panic- 
stricken when required to face the question 
as to whether our system really 
does justice to these other Jess fortunate 
men. When not thus moved by selfish 
fear, they stand for morality in public and 
private life. But when they become per- 
suaded that the social system which makes 
their lives relatively effortless and easy is en- 


social 
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dangered by a given man or by a proposed 
reform, they develop a panic-born ‘immoralit: 
which makes them not merely excuse, bi 
eagerly commend, the theft of a nominatin: 
convention, or any other rascality which j 
their estimation helps to “save society,”’ « 
to * preserve the Constitution,” or to “rep 
assaults on the courts;” for these me 
under such conditions follow the lead of th 
great corporation owners and great corpor: 
tion lawyers in treating the Constitution anc 
the courts—quite without warrant—as_in- 
struments designed to protect privilege and 
vested wrong and to prevent the peop 
from realiy ruling themselves. ‘They hay 
apparently been educated to the point oi 
feeling all this in accentuated form. about 
me, and about the changes I champic 
They do not know that most of the things 
I advocate have been successfully tried 
out in a few of our own States—Wisconsin, 
for instance, and even Massachusetts—and in 
foreign countries such as Germany, Den- 
mark, England, New Zealand, Switzerland. 
I am merely trying to get this country to be 
wise in time—which is nine-tenths of wis- 
dom. I wish to see our less fortunate citi- 
zens avoid the dreadful excesses of syndical- 
ism and the like to which their fellows 
abroad have been prone. ‘This can only be 
accomplished if our people as a whole wil 
formulate and reduce to practice certain’ 
great moral principles which most of us are 
now dimly beginning to see shape themselves 
from the confused welter of our business and 
our politics. If we do not at least keep step 
with ** the march of the world conscience,” 
will be an evil thing for us and for all man- 
kind. Moreover, I most earnestly desire 
that this movement for justice to the plain 
people. the common people. this effort to 
make moral and economic conditions easier 
for the average man and average woman, 
shall owe its strength neither to fear nor to 
greed, but to the honest desire of our people 
as a whole to treat all men and women fairly 
and kindly. I most earnestly hope that in 
this movement for social and industrial jus- 
tice and betterment the lead may be taken b, 
those among us to ‘vhom fate has been kind, 
who have themselves nothing material to 
gain from the movement, and not by those 
who are sullen with a sense of personal 
wrong. ‘This country will aot permanently 
be a good place for any of us to live in unless 
we make it a reasonably good place for all of 
us to live in. 





OUR NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD DISEASE 
BY EARL MAYO 


HE historic conception of medicine, 
the popular conception among the 
great majority of persons even 

to-day, is that which defines it as “ the heal- 
ing art.” The business of the physician, as 
most of us look upon it, is to make us well 
when we are sick. As our habit is to give 
very little heed to our physical state except 
when we receive unmistakable warning that 
it is badly deranged, this ideal has been 
forced upon medical men as a guide of con- 
duct irrespective of any views that they them- 
selves might entertain. 

During all but the most recent period of 
medical history the physicians themselves, 
the practitioners of this healing art on which 
all of us are forced to rely more or less fre- 
quently, have been compelled to restrict their 
efforts in combating disease to the treatment 
of its symptoms as they manifested them- 
selves. Of the origin of the great majority 


of ailments, the manner in which they gained 
access to the particular organs which they 
attacked, and the means by which they were 
conveyed from one person to another, the 


physicians were without exact. information. 
For a great many diseases definite knowledge 
on these points is still lacking. 

The information which formed the basis 
for the treatment of ordinary diseases was 
accumulated bit by bit through the slow 
process of observing the effects of various 
drugs and various methods of treatment, 
aided at rare intervals by a lucky guess, a 
brilliant deduction, or a fortunate experiment. 
How slow the progress was under this method 
is indicated by the widely separated dates of 
the more important advances in knowledge. 
It was in 1616 that Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. It was in 1798 that 
Jenner, noting the immunity from smallpox 
of many dairy laborers, worked out to a suc- 
cessful demonstration the theory that inocula- 
tion with the virus of cowpox was a pre- 
ventive of this disease. In this case the 
conditions of a particular industry had per- 
formed just the work that a modern investi- 
gator in the field of medical research does by 
repeated experiments. His discovery was 
none the less brilliant for this fact, since the 
method itself was unknown. It was not 
until 1846 that anzesthetics were first publicly 
employed to provide unconsciousness of pain, 


thus vastly enlurging the field of surgical 
achievement. Practically a century separated 
each of these great discoveries from the suc- 
ceeding one, and, while there were many 
important developments in the art of medi- 
cine in the intervals, its progress as a whole 
was slow, halting, and unsatisfactory. 

Where reliance is placed solely upon ob- 
servation of the manifestations of disease, it 
is evident that entirely erroneous conclusions 
may be drawn. ‘Thus in the case of wounds 
the process of suppuration was so invariable 
that it was long held to be an essential part 
of the course of healing. In reality, of 
course, this was merely a manifestation of the 
presence of poison in the wound and actually 
was a retardation of the normal process of 
recovery. It was not until the time of Lister 
that the belief in suppuration as a necessary 
part of the work of healing was proved defi- 
nitely to be without foundation. 

The epoch-making. discoveries of Pasteur 
opened a new vista to medicine and gave a 
new ideal to medical research. Pasteur, a 
chemist, approached the study of disease in 
human beings from its study in grape-vines and 
sheepfolds. More clearly perhaps than a phy- 
sician, therefore, he saw the vast importance 
of keeping destructive maladies from gain- 
ing a foothold, of preventing them entirely. 
With his wonderful discovery that many of 
man’s most serious ailments are transmitted 
from one person to another through che 
agency of minute invisible bodies (microbes), 
it became possible to attack the subject from 
an entirely new angle. By isolating the 
germ of a particular disease and cultivating 
it in colonies it becomes possible to repro- 
duce the disease in animals, where its mani- 
festations may be carefully observed and 
where it is possible to study the effect of 
various substances in counteracting or pre- 
venting it. In connection with the use of 
anesthetics to prevent suffering in the ani- 
mals so used, such experiments have pro- 
vided the chief method of learning about 
diseases for the past thirty years and have 
been the means of making possible the great 
discoveries and advances that have been 
achieved. 

For the past three decades, therefore, the 
traditional idea of medicine as the healing art 
has been giving way to the view which re- 
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gards it as “the art of preventing disease.” 
or perhaps it would be better to say * the 
art of maintaining health.” As yet this new 
ideal has made little headway in actual prac- 
tice. (ut of a hundred persons picked at 
random from all walks of life, we are pretty 
certain to find that ninety-nine consult a 
medical man only when some sharp danger 
signal from one part or another of the bodily 
machinery compels them to do so, and only 
the one has the wisdom to call on his physi- 
cian at regular intervals for a report of his 
physical condition. Among medical men 
themselves there is the tendency encouraged 
by traditional custom to treat only the one 
ailment that has made itself conspicuous in- 
stead of treating the whole man. A New 
York physician whose practice is chiefly as a 
consultant and whose specialty is one of the 
most widespread of diseases tells me that in 
a large proportion of the cases referred to 
him thé physician in charge has made no 
complete examination of the patient—has 
practically accepted the patient’s own diag- 
nosis of his case. 

Slowly. but surely, however, the new atti- 
tude toward disease is making headway. It 
is advancing rapidly among the members of 
the medical profession, more gradually among 
the lay public. ne of its evidences is to be 
found in the disappearance of the former 
cocksureness of medical practice, which 
missed the mark considerably more often 
than it hit. ‘The old-time dector * with a 
pill for every ill” has become a historical 
figzure—almost. Far less medicine is given 
than formerly. but still far more than would 
be administered by the physician were it not 
for the insistence of his patients, who clamor 
to their medical attendant to *‘give them 
something *’ whenever their physical mecha- 
nism is out of gear. 

The modern physician is not only a stu- 
dent of the human body; he studies also 
the peculiar physical and mental character- 
istics of his individual clients. ‘That is to 
say. he does this when he has the chance. 
Automatic devices can turn out parts of 
mechanical apparatus by the thousand—all 
exactly alike. But no two human machines 
are precisely alike in construction or opera- 
tion. ‘The man who has driven a _ particular 
horse for five years is likely to know far bet- 
ter what to do when he sees a motor car 
approaching than the man who is holding the 
reins for the first time, though the latter may 
be every whit as able a horseman. Similarly 
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the physician who has had a chance to ob 


“serve individual physical characteristics _ is 


likely to be better able to determine the seat 
of the trouble and the best method of dealing 
with it when something goes seriously wrong 
—even though he has not been able to an 
ticipate and prevent the trouble, as he often 
can. Weare amused at mention of the Chi- 
nese custom of paying the physician so long 
as he keeps his client well and of stopping 
his pay when the latter falls ill, and. while we 
assuredly would not profit by adopting Chi- 
nese methods altogether in the treatment ot 
disease. there is wisdom for the Occident as 
well as for the Orient in one phase of this 
particular custom. 

One of the handicaps under which the 
practicing physician is compelled to labor 
a large percentage of his cases is that he is 
called in only after the disease with which he 
is expected to cope has gained such headway 
that the result is doubtful or the prospect 
hopeless. ‘The importance of early diag 
nosis and prompt attention is strikingly illus- 
trated by statistics of diphtheria collected by 
Brook Hospital, London, covering a_ period 
of eleven years. ‘Throughout this period 
among the diphtheria cases admitted to treat- 


ment on the day of the beginning ‘of the dis 
ease not a single death occurred; among 
those in which treatment was begun on the 
second day the mortality was 4.29 per cent; 
on the third day. 11.2+ per cent; on the 
fourth day, 16.89 per cent; on the fifth day 


or after, 18.58 per cent. Similar statistics 
have been collected by the Chicago Board of 
Health. ‘The dates of treatment and per- 
centages of mortality in the Chicago record 
were: first day. no deaths ; second day, 1.5 
per cent mortality ; third day. 2.7 per cent; 
fourth day, 14.1 per cent: fifth day and 
after. 34 per cent. Incidentally this is a 
striking proof of the value of diphtheria anti- 
toxin and of the importance of administering it 
as early as possible in the course of the disease. 

Of course there are many ailments in 
which the risk of a single day’s delay is not 
so serious as it is likely to be in diphtheria 
and cannot be so strikingly shown as it is in 
the examples just mentioned. But, if we are 
to rely upon the physician to bring us safely 
through serious illnesses. we owe it to him, 
and even more to ourselves, to let him enter 
the fight not far behind the enemy. Here, 
again, the physician who has had the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the ordinary 
physical condition of his patient is better able 
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to treat even serious diseases than one who 
does not possess this familiarity. 

On the side of the practitioner modern 
inedicine studies disease in its concrete mani- 
festations and studies the individual equipment 
for combating it. On the side of the re- 
search worker it does far more than this. 
It seeks to learn the origin of different ail- 
ments, the agencies by which they are spread, 
and the channels through which they enter 
the body. It seeks to know and to emu- 
late the methods by which nature (meaning 
in this case the accumulated experience of 
the bodily organs throughout their entire 
history) fights disease and tries to overcome 
it. It is on this side—in the field of experi- 
mental medicine —that the wonderful advance 
of recent years has been made. It is the 
work that has been done in this field that has 
given us a new outlook, a new hope, a new 
attitude, and in many cases new methods in 
facing and treating serious bodily ills. 

For forty years medical research has fol- 
lowed the trail blazed for it by Pasteur. Its 
greatest advances throughout this period 
have been made in dealing with infectious 
diseases. ‘The reason for this is that there 
is in each of these a definite, even though 
unidentified, agent engaged in their spread. 


There are two lines of action that may be 
followed in combating this disseminator of 


morbidity. By learning the appearance and 
habits of the microbe responsible for a par- 
ticular malady or by learning how this infini- 
tesimal adventurer journeys from one victim 
to another it becomes possible to restrict its 
activities, to prevent the spread of the disease, 
and possibly to bring about its practical erad- 
ication. This is the course followed in free- 
ing places that once were numbered among 
the world’s plague spots from yellow fever 
or malaria. The demonstration that the pro- 
tozoa (the germs, to use a more familiar term) 
of these diseases were transmitted from one 
person to another in the bodies of certain 
species of mosquitoes made it possible to stop 
their dissemination by screening sick persons 
from access by mosquitoes and by destroying 
the insects themselves in their breeding-places. 
In the case of bubonic plague a similar effort 
has been made. Medical research has dem- 
onstrated through actual experiments that 
the carrier of plague, the host in whose body 
the germ is transmitted from the sick to the 
well, is a flea that infests rats and ground- 
squirrels, and this demonstration has been 
followed by a world-wide war upon rats that 
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undoubtedly has helped to bar this dreaded 
disease from many places threatened by it. 
At the present time the Federal Government, 
through the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, is actively engaged in destroy- 
ing rats and ground-squirrels on the Pacific 
Coast, although there have been no cases of 
plague there for several years.! 

it may be impossible, or extremely difficult, 
to attack a disease through the medium of its 
carrier, or it may be that the disease is trans- 
mitted directly from one person to another. In 
such cases, in addition to the obvious precau- 
tionary measure of quarantining each case of 
the disease, modern medicine seeks to enable 
the body to resist the invasion of hostile 
microbes through itsown resources. Whenever 
such an invasion takes place, the body meets 
it by sending out its own armies to repel the 
attack. How this is done has been explained 
in a previous article in The Outlook.? If its 
forces are vigorous enough and can be mar- 
shaled quickly enough, it destroys the in- 
vaders. If not, it succumbs to them. By 
sending a weak attacking party into the bod- 
ily tissues it may be possible to stir the forces 
within the human mechanism into action and 
to raise its defensive power to a point where 
it is able to resist more serious attacks. This 
is what occurs when the vaccine of cowpox is 
injectedasa preventiveof smallpox. ‘The pres- 
ence of the cowpox germs calls into existence 
a- numerous and lively resisting army that is 
ready to fall upon and destroy the germs of 
smallpox should they later invade the system. 
This is the principle followed in the adminis- 
tration of all preventive vaccines and serums. 

There are other diseases, however, in which 
neither of the two methods above described 
can be applied successfully. Such diseases 
are those in which the resisting power con- 
ferred by inoculation is not sufficiently pro- 
longed to secure any lasting immunity, and in 
which ordinary methods of prevention do not 
avail. In such cases a third method is some- 
times utilized by modern medicine. ‘This 
method consists in injecting into the body an 
active antidote to the poison of the attacking 
germs. ‘This is the method applied so suc- 
cessfully in the treatment of diphtheria, and, 
more recently still, in cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis. By a series of brilliant experiments it 
was proved that if small but repeated doses 
of the poisonous diphtheria bacilli were in- 
jected into horses, the blood serum from these 

1 Similar battles against rats are now being waged in 


other ports. 
2 Jn the issue of January 28, I9LL. 
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animals, when placed in a test-tube occupied 
by living germs of the disease, would imme- 
diately destroy them. The fruits of this dis- 
covery were given to the world in the anti- 
toxin of diphtheria, which is now almost 
universally employed in serious cases of the 
disease. 

Behind the many discoveries that have 
applied these various methods of overcoming 
disease to a long list of serious ailments is a 
series of stories of intense human interest. 
Each has involved long and patient striving 
to discover which of the countless multitudes 
of germs swarming in the human body cause 
a particular disease ; of repeated processes of 
isolating and cultivating colonies of these 
germs; of eliminating all other possible 
causes ; of careful reproduction of the disease 
in animals ; of carrying it from the first animal 
to a second, and a third, until certainty as to 
the means of its propagation -was complete ; 
of fruitless efforts to find means of destroy- 
ing or nullifying the action of the germs 
within the body without injury to the bodily 
organism itself ; and of the repetition of this 
cycle over and over again before venturing 
to apply the knowledge so toilsomely gained 
to the treatment of man himself. Some of 


these achievements have been related in pre- 


vious articles in ‘The Outlook. They form 
altogether one of the most attractive chap- 
ters in the history of human achievement, 
for the practical good that has followed 
from them is being realized every day in 
the saving of lives and the prevention of 
illness. 

Sometimes it is necessary to apply more 
than one of these methods in dealing with a 
single disease. A striking example of this is 
afforded by recent progress in the case of 
typhoid fever. ‘The essential facts in rela- 
tion to the nature of typhoid. and the means 
by which it is spread have been known for 
some time. It was known that it was caused 
by a bacillus that attacks the intestinal pas- 
sages, gaining entrance to them by being car- 
ried along with food or drink. It has been 
proved, moreover, that the germs come from 
the bodily excretions of typhoid sufferers and 
are spread through water and milk supplies, 
by flies carrying them from exposed filth to 
articles of food, by vegetables, shellfish, or 
ice that has been contaminated, and directly 
by the hands of careless individuals. Could 
every case of typhoid fever be carefully iso- 
lated from the moment it develops, with the 
use of disinfectants both inside and outside the 
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sick-room rigidly enforced, the spread of the 
disease would be confined to the compara 
tively small percentage of those who become 
typhoid “ carriers ’"—that is, those in whose 
systems the germs of the disease persist long 
after they have recovered from its attack. 
The evidence shows that only about five per 
cent of those who have had typhoid become 
carriers, so that its spread from this source 
would become rapidly unimportant if all other 
means of its transmission could be prevented. 

Unfortunately there are many practical 
difficulties in the way of the suppression of 
typhoid fever by merely precautionary meas- 
ures. Many cases are not diagnosed 
promptly. Some are so mild that the per- 
sons afflicted do not know that they have the 
disease and do not consult a physician. It 
is difficult to secure the strict enforcement of 
sanitary safeguards where trained nurses are 
not in charge and those surrounding the 
patient do not realize the importance of such 
measures. And so, although the death rate 
from typhoid has been decreased greatly by 
the better guarding of-pure water supplies, 
the installation of sewerage systems, and 
wider attention to general sanitary measures, 
typhoid is still unduly prevalent. It kills 
between twenty and thirty thousand Ameri- 
cans every year, and inflicts an annual eco- 
nomic loss of probably $200,000,000 on the 
United States. 

Typhoid has long been the greatest foe 
with which the armies of the world have had 
to contend. In the Franco-Prussian War it 
was responsible for sixty per cent of the 
mortality among the German troops. In the 

soer War there were nearly six thousand 
deaths due to this cause among the British 
forces: and it was the direct cause of the 
expenditure of $20,000,000. In the Span- 
ish-American War there were more than 
twenty thousand cases and over fifteen 
hundred deaths among American soldiers 
from this cause. In army camps, with the 
almost inevitable lack of complete sanitary 
provisions and the crowding together of men, 
it is very difficult to guard against the intro- 
duction and rapid spread of typhoid. It is 
natural enough, therefore, that particular 
attention should have been given by army 
medical men to efforts to confer immunity 
from this disease by some form of serum 
treatment such as has been found effective 
in dealing with various other infectious dis- 
eases. 

Seventeen years ago German scientists 
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discovered that by the injection of gradually 
increasing quantities of typhoid bacilli into 
animals they could be rendered immune to 
attacks of the disease, and that the blood 
serum of these animals would destroy the 
germs of typhoid when they were brought 
together in a test-tube. Nearly fifteen years 
a British medical officer, Sir A. E. 
Wright, began attempts to apply this discov- 
ery to the protection of British soldiers. 
Gradually the methods of preparing and in- 
jecting the serum have been improved until 
now it is employed in the armies of most of 
the great nations. 

A striking example of the value of this 
new method of preventing typhoid among 
massed troops was afforded a few months 
ago when American troops were assembled 
in Texas. ‘The conditions were practically 
the same as prevailed in the camps estab- 
lished at the time of the Spanish-American 
War. ‘Typhoid fever existed in the cities near 
which the camps were located. Under earlier 
conditions a serious outbreak of the disease 
among the troops would have been practically 
inevitable. But the soldiers sent to ‘Texas 
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were inoculated with the anti-typhoid serum, 
and throughout the course of the maneuvers 
but one case of the disease was reported 


among the entire body of troops. Had this 
method of treatment been available at the 
time of the Spanish-American War, it un- 
doubtedly would have saved many hundreds 
of lives and would have prevented thousands 
of cases of severe illness. This victory over 
a serious disease is one of the most important 
conquests of military history. From now on 
all military recruits are to be immunized 
against typhoid fever when they join the army, 
so that within three years the entire military 
force of the country will be protected against 
it. ‘The same measure is equally applicable 
to the protection of schools, hospitals, or other 
gatherings of numbers where there is danger 
of the spread of the disease, and it provides 
an important weapon for man’s defense 
against this insidious enemy. 

While modern medicine has given us spe- 
cific means of protection against some seri- 
ous diseases, it is likely in the future to score 
even more important successes than it has in 
the past. ‘There are many diseases against 
which we are nearly, if not quite, as helpless 
as we were a generation ago; but in all parts 
of the world men of scientific training are at 
work studying, testing, experimenting upon 
animals, or, if need be, upon themselves, 
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striving to learn the secret of the control or 
conquest of these various maladies, and giv- 
ing the knowledge freely to the world when 
it has been gained. Regular siege is being 
laid to cancer, pneumonia, and many other 
widespread diseases in the hope of devising 
specific treatments such as those by means 
of which smallpox, diphtheria, and others 
have been conquered. Some of these efforts 
are certain in the end to be successful and to 
bring maladies that still defy human skill 
under at least measurable control. 

One of the most important effects of the 
new methods of studying and conquering 
disease which modern medical research has 
given us is that it has brought about a dis- 
tinctly hopeful attitude toward many serious 
ailments, even though it has been unable to 
provide a specific means of overcoming them. 
No cure has yet been discovered for pul- 
monary tuberculosis, but it has been demon- 
strated that it is preventable, that its progress 
can be stayed if it is taken in hand soon 
enough. ‘To-day the man who is told that 
he has incipient tuberculosis knows that he 
has a good chance not only to save his life 
but also to escape any serious consequence 
from the disease. Consequently he is en- 
couraged to fight it and to win. ‘The old 
feeling of helplessness and hopelessness in 
the face of threatening epidemics is gone. 
It was hard even for pious persons to say 
with resignation that it was ‘‘ God’s will” 
when they ‘saw lives cut off in their very 
beginning or in the prime of their usefulness 
by infectious diseases. ‘To-day we know 
that it is not ‘God’s will” that children 
should die of diphtheria or young men be 
destroyed in the flower of their manhood by 
typhoid fever. We are awake to the fact 
that it is man’s ignorance or man’s careless- 
ness that is responsible, and we are inspired 
to work on. toward the glorious ideal set 
before us by Pasteur when he said, * It is 
within the power of man to cause all infec- 
tious diseases to disappear from the earth.” 

One great service that modern medicine 
has rendered to mankind has come through 
its clear demonstration that right living is 
the surest protection against disease. Every 
step forward in medical research has shown 
that the perfect functioning of the bodily 
organs usually enables them to resist the 
onslaught of their invisible enemies. With 
clever generalship these attack in the weakest 
spot. Men are learning slowly, very slowly, 
as all great lessons are learned, that a sound 
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body is their best defense ; that excesses— 
whether of work or any other kind—are in- 
evitably weakening ; that pure air and exer- 
cise, moderation in eating and drinking, and 
generally correct habits can do for them what 
no amount of dosing with drugs can ever do. 
And as these truths are more widely grasped 
and more generally put into practice, the 
death rate goes down, more persons fill what 
we are pleased to regard as the allotted span 
of life, and the span itself grows steadily 
longer. 

Besides its important work in the field of 
research, in studying the cause of disease, 
learning its methods of transmission and de- 
vising means for its prevention, modern medi- 
cine is following another line of attack in its 
warfare on morbidity. Not content with 
seeking to place the achievement of health 
within the reach of the people, it is carrying 
health to the people. In this it is powerfully 
aided by modern organized philanthropy, 
which has learned that poverty (the poverty 
that means actual physical want and suffering) 
is largely a result, directly or indirectly, of 
disease, and so is devoting its efforts more 
and more to the eradication of this underly- 
ing cause rather than to an attack upon its 
symptoms. This effort naturally follows 
many different lines. In connection with the 
great city hospitals free clinics have long been 
maintained ; but, going a step beyond this, 
many of these institutions now operate out- 
patient relief departments and send visiting 
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physicians and nurses out among the peopk 
of the poorer districts, teaching them how 
to care for their children, how to prepar 
their focd in more nourishing forms, how 
to maintain more sanitary and _healthfui 
homes. Under the direction of medi- 
cal associations and philanthropic organiza 
tions, free lectures are delivered on tix 
elementary factors in maintaining health, 
instruction is given to mothers in thei 
homes, milk stations are maintained where 
families of the tenements may not only ob- 
tain pure milk for their children but may 
receive also advice as to how to avoid the 
danger of the children’s diseases that lay 
such heavy toll on infancy in all the big citics 
during the summer months. ‘The interest 
of States and counties and cities and villages 
is being enlisted in the establishment of saui- 
atoria for the tuberculous, in the erection of 
more sanitary school buildings, and in the 
adoption of active measures for the defense 
of each community against the more general 
infectious diseases. ‘his is largely charitable 
work, but it is not charity. It is business : 
the business of mutual action for individual 
protection. It has been neglected too long 
just because it is everybody’s business ; but 
in this direction the future undoubtedly will 
witness a very great extension of social 
activity, and we shall gradually learn to use 
intelligently the new weapons which medical 
research from time to time puts into our 
hands. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TOMATO CULTURE 


BY LUCY RIDER MEYER 


UESDAY, the eighth of February, 

was warm, with bright sunshine, a 

great change from the intensely 
cold weather which had lasted all winter. I 
thought of my garden that morning, and— 
most remarkable coincidence—when the mail 
came I found a letter from an enterprising 
seedsman, inclosing, with a bunch of adver- 
tising matter, a delightfully suggestive little 
package of tomato seeds. The paper said 
they were seeds of a new kind, the “ Core- 
” that the fruit was of large size, bright 
red ; and that clusters of six or more perfectly 
smooth tomatoes were produced at close in- 
tervals all along the stems 


less ; 


That afternoon I put on my jacket in an 
indefinite kind of way and just happened to 
wander down into the basement. In the 
boiler-room I found a little wooden box—a 
box more convenient in size and shape-could 
not be imagined. In the kitchen was a 
big iron spoon. And outdoors the sun was 
still shining. At the south end of the house 
the earth, banked up a little against the stones, 
was thawed soft. Strange I had never before 
noticed how black and rich the soil was! | 
filled my box with the earth and carried it 
happily up to the sitting-room. 

The earth must be warmed for the plant- 
ing, of course—that is the secret of hotbed 
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growth—so I balanced the box on top of 
the radiator. Should I soak the seeds or 
not? I would try both methods; I would 
make my enterprise a genuine contribution to 
science. I shook out some thirty of the 
seeds into a glass of water, as hot as one 
could drink it. covered it with the tea cozy 
Aunt Jane had given me at Christmas, and 
three hours later planted the soaked seeds at 
one end of the box. I made little straight 
furrows. dropped in the seeds. and patted the 
earth down over them with a_ broken-bladed 
penknife that for a year had been lying 
unused in my pin-tray. Quite incidentally [| 
felt a great satisfaction in being able at last 
to use the knife—I knew now why I had 
kept it all this time. At the other end of the 
box I planted just as carefully three rows of 
unsoaked seeds, then covered the box with a 
sheet of Manila paper and tucked my new 
fur cape snugly over all. 

I could not get at my little garden very 
early the next morning, for the sitting-room 
was cold. But when. about nine o'clock, I 
carefully lifted the cover, there were four little 
green shoots standing up bravely from the 
dark soil! I could hardly believe my eyes. 
()ne, an enterprising individual near the mid- 
die of the box. was from the unsoaked seeds : 
two, side by side, were from those I had 
soaked; while there was one; a tiny fellow, 
in the middle, and it was impossible to deter- 
mine to which end he belonged. 

Were they really tomato plants ? or mira- 
cles? With a pin I carefully dug up the little 

There was a thread of white root a 
quarter of an inch long; the stem was about 
the same length. I noticed now the husk- 
like envelope of the seed still resting on the 
green top—it was a tomato plant. ‘The poor 
thing doubled up pitifully as I tried to lift it 
on the pin, and in bitter repentance I replaced 
it in the soil. 

The big plant near the middle of the box’ 
was Goliath, of course—he had every charac- 
teristic of the giant. ‘The two smaller ones I 
had named at once Adah and Zillah.  Eliza- 
beth suggested that there wasn’t any La- 
mech—Lamech. the coppersmith, the husband 
ot the two women—but I explained that 
hose were no doubt the days of matriarchy 
and Lamech would be along to-morrow. For 
the little fellow in the middle I didn’t seem 
to find any name. 

That afternoon I watered my little family, 
the tiny Unnamed seeming especially to need 
it. 1 gently sprinkled the water from the 


one. 
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ends of my fingers at first, but later, in a mo- 
ment of carelessness, I tipped a whole tea- 
spoonful over the edge of the glass, when, 
alas! my poor littke Unnamed floated up 
helplessly. He had passed beyond the vale. 

That night I thought I saw a great lusty 
plant with big. full-grown leaves pushing its 
way up near Adah and Zillah, growing so fast 
that it lifted on its head a big clod of earth. I 
was paralyzed with fear lest the poor women 
should be overturned by the monster. But 
I was only having a nightmare. 

It was later still next morning before I 
dared uncover the box. ‘Then, a wonder! 
Adah had a baby—a tiny little thing growing 
up at her feet! Moreover, Lamech was 
showing his big head about an inch away 
from his little family toward the corner of 
the box; it was quite time for him to put in an 
appearance. Before noon Zillah had a baby 
too. Lamech grew almost visibly. I re- 
called the old story. how he gloried in the 
metal weapon he was the first to forge—or 
was it his son? Rude it was indeed. but 
with a penetrating point and a cutting edge 
that clubs and fists had lacked. And I could 


almost see him, as he realized the power it 
gave him, swinging his sword exultant about 
his head and bursting out in primitive song : 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice : 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech: 

I will slay a man if he wounds me; 

Even a young man, if he dares touch me. 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly, Lamech shall avenge himself seventy 
and sevenfold." 

Adah and Zillah are meek little things, 
very much absorbed in looking after their 
babies. Goliath is head and shoulders above 
all the rest. He is very obstinate in that he 
will not take off his helmet. even with the two 
ladies so very near. It looks like a seed en- 
velope. but it must be brass, because the 
Bible says he wore a helmet of brass. And 
I think I can sometimes catch a bit of glint. 
There is no David for this Goliath. 

When I lifted my fur cape from the box 
Friday morning. Colonel Roosevelt saluted 
me from the modern, political end of the box 
where I had planted the unsoaked seeds. A 
friend suggested that the newcomer was 
Abraham Lincoln, but I have not kept faith 
with Roosevelt all these long years to prove 
false to him now. no matter how many land- 
slides there have been. In among the Old 
‘Testament worthies David has appeared at 


1 Cain was his great-great-great-grandlfather. 
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last—I knew him at once by his red head. 
Goliath still refuses to take off his cap. I 
have tried several times to loosen it, but his 
head doesn’t seem very firmly fastened on 
yet, and I am afraid of anticipating the work 
of David. 

I warmed the toes of my pets thoroughly 
to-day by leaving the box a long time on the 
radiator. Then | carried it about from window 
to window, that it might catch every ray of 
sunshine. I caught my sleeve once, and the 
whole group—Goliath, David, Lamech with 
his big family, and Colonel Roosevelt—all 
came within an inch of plunging to the floor. 
I turned pale at the nearness and greatness of 
the calamity. It was a warning. 

Elizabeth is greatly worried because Adah’s 
head is showing a disposition to bifurcate ; but 
tomato plants always do that—form little 
leaves on the top of the stem after a while. 

What a very remarkable thing isa seed! A 
little dry speck of something, yet in two or 
three days it has seized something else out of 
the earth and air and water, and has lifted 
itself bodily an inch toward the sky!  Eliza- 
beth says God does it. 

Saturday. David’s hair has turned green. 
I am not greatly surprised that there is a 
change, for the hair of a child often darkens 


as it grows-older, but the change is not quite 


what I expected. 1 thought it would simply 
have grown a darker red. 

Lamech’s family increases bewilderingly. 
Adah’s first-born girl is half as big as her 
mother, and at her feet is a tinier little one— 
a granddaughter. Lamech seems _inordi- 
nately vain over it all. He has shot up to a 
ridiculous height, lording it over his inoffen- 
sive family in genuine man fashion. A whole 
swarm of retainers has sprung up, evidently 
servants or serfs, grouping themselves around 
the old worthies. In the political corner 
there are two new arrivals, ‘Taft and a dis- 
tinguished-looking Chinaman—statesman or 
general. I instantly recognized Taft. Eliz- 
abeth wanted me to give him the name of 
some poet or foreigner and suggested Plato, 
but, not to mention the difference between 
toga and dress-suit, Taft doesn’t really re- 
semble the old Greek. I can’t quite make 
out the Chinaman’s name, but I think it’s 
Wu Ting-fang. But it may be Yuan Shi- 
kai or Moon Fay-fun. 

And the number of them all! 
idea I had planted so many ! 

Elizabeth is expecting tomato salad for 
Sunday dinner, but I[ think she is unreason- 


I had no 
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able. If we have the salad in even two 
weeks, I shall be satisfied. Goliath seems to 
have stopped growing, paralyzed with fear 
perhaps at the sight of lusty young David 
shooting up beside him. David hasn’t yet 
taken his sling out of his pocket, but I have 
discovered a tiny pebble at his feet ! 

Evening. Lamech’s family! That man 
seems to feel that he must fill the whole 
empty earth with his progeny. He has five 
grandchildren, and, if one can believe it, the 
amorous old fellow has married another 
wife! ‘The Bible is modestly silent as to this 
not altogether dignified escapade of the patri 
arch, so I do not know the newcomer’s name 
She is very modest and well behaved—talks 
very little. 

There are some queer-looking little white 
things coming up out of the ground. Not 
head foremost, as my well-behaved toma 
toes came into the world, but in tiny white 
knuckles, as if preparing to turn somer- 
saults. Curiously, they seem to be in rows. It 
must be an unconscious imitation on their part 
of the way the tomatoes are growing—the 
way they were planted, rather, for, if the truth 
must be told, they are not very orderly now. 
} suppose that some time when I was water- 
ing them I must have disarranged the seeds 
under the ground. ‘The white knuckles are 
very obtrusive ; I’ve a mind to poke them up 
—they might be little worms or grubs. If 
they show any disposition to eat up my toma- 
toes, I’li show no mercy! ~ 

Monday. Such a shock! William came 
in to see my little family this morning, and he 
says that they’re all frauds—that Goliath and 
Lamech and Adah and Zillah and the children 
and grandchildren and Roosevelt, and even 
David and Moon Fay-fun, are all nothing 
but weeds! The little white knuckles are 
the real tomatoes. That explains the. lack 
of rows and the astonishing number and 
their early appearance. No wonder weeds 
get the better of the farmers—up in the 
morning and doing business four days 
before the planted seeds get out of bed! 
I had a raging impulse to pull up every 
weed of them, and I did destroy a hundred 
or so, laying their bodies in rows on the 
window-sill, gory and unsepulchered ;_ they 
had roots growing straight down about as 
long as their stems! But my heart failed 
me when I came to Goliath and David 
and lofty Lamech with his beautiful family. 
I had loved them so! I had wanted to see 
David sling that pebble. And even now | 
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wanted to see what kinds of weeds they were, 
ind how their roots would look with a week 
nore of growth. I finally decided that the 
really scientific method would be to repress 
rigidly every particle of prejudice on either 
side—the prejudiced mind is an utterly unsci- 
entific one—and to wait patiently for further 
developments. 

Tuesday. The tomato knuckles are half 
an inch tall. The real end of the plant is 
visible, flattened close against the stem. It 
is of a delicate straw tint, in beautiful contrast 
with the pearl pink of the stem. Why is 
nature so lavish with her paints? ‘There is 
a reason for the colored flower petals and 
the brilliant bird plumage, but what purpose 
of fertilization or food can be furthered by 
these delicate tints? What bug or beetle 
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looks at them? And earthworms are quite 
blind, they say. Of men whose careless eyes 
glance at tomato plants not one in a million 
notices the exquisite tinting of the tiny stems 
as they push their way up from the soil. 
Elizabeth says God enjoys color, and so in- 
duiges himself in it. 

Could there be greater fun than this? 
Other folks may go to Florida and California ; 
give me my little ten-by-four-inch box and 
half a package of tomato seeds. It must be 
the Coreless. however, for the very best re- 
sults—the Coreless with its bunches of six or 
eight bright-red tomatoes at frequent inter- 
vals along the stem. 

Wednesday. The tragedy is complete. 
This morning Goliath was lying prostrate on 
the ground, head+*gone ! 


WHEN PROHIBITION FAILS AND WHY 


BY E. E. 


AM a prohibitionist—with modifications. 


1 am a prohibitionist because I believe( 
that the American saloon. after years of ( 


trial, after all attempts at reformation #nd 
palliation, has proved a failure. It has been 
demonstrated, I think, that the saloon as an 
institution is harmful rather than beneficial, 
that it does not add tothe material prosperity 
or the moral welfare of the community, that 
its presence is a constant menace to good 
vovernment and to individual happiness. 

We are told that prohibition is a failure 
because it does not stop drunkenness. be- 
cause prohibition laws are continually violated, 
because towns and counties which have for a 
time prohibited the sale of intoxicants readmit 
the saloon to their borders, because sometimes 
a State, like Maine, that has had prohibition 
laws for many years shows a disposition to 
change these laws. The men who cite such 
evidence as this to prove prohibition a failure 
do not seem to remember that community 
after community, county after county, city 
after city, have, after years of trial, banished 
the saloon from their midst: that ever and 
always those interested in the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors seek to hold back the forward 
march of prohibition by getting. rid of or 
minimizing what they admit to be the evils of 
their business; that the laws regulating the 
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sale of intoxicants are violated just as per- 


sistently and willfully—even if not always to 
the same extent—in “wet” territory as in 
‘** dry.” “Lhe * blind tiger’ is not a by-product 
of prohibition? it was an established industry 
before the supremacy of the saloon was seri- 
ously threatened. 

For these reasons | feel justified in repeat- 
ing that the American saloon—the institution 
licensed by the Government to sell what is 
really a dangerous drug to any man, sick or 
well, drunk or sober, who has the price to 
pay—has proved itself a failure and should 
be abolished. 

There is perhaps one other argument for 
the saloon—or rather against prohibitions—~ 
that should be considered: but it is so evi- 
dently fallacious and has been so often ex- 
ploded that at this late date it should require 
no answer. I refer to the plea that prohibi- 
tion is an interference with men’s rightful 
personal liberty. Those who make this plea 
forget that no prohibition law yet enacted, or 
even proposed by those who are opposed to 
the sale of intoxicants, has said that a man 
should not drink whisky if he had it, or 
should not buy it if he could get it. These 
laws simply say that one man shall not have 
the right to sell intoxicating beverages to 
other men, and surely no one will claim that 
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the liberty to do this is a natural right of any 
man. If it is, our Governments, both State 
and National, have ruthlessly trampled this 
right under foot, for they expressly say that 
no one shall sell such drinks until he has 
secured, by the payment of a varying sum of 
money, a special license to do so. It is not 
considered a violation of the inalienable rights 
of men to make this sum so large that only 
a few men in a town can pay it; why, then, 
should it be a violation to make it so large 
that none could pay it, or to say that none 
should be allowed to buy this special privi- 
lege ? 


So much for the theory of the case. Yet, 
while I believe that the saloon is an evil to 
be abolished and favor prohibition as the 
only practical plan yet proposed to get rid of 
it, | freely recognize that prohibition laws are 
not always wise, and that in some cases pro- 
hibition has really ** been a failure.” 

Most of the arguments for the saloon seem 
to me very flimsy, but there is one strong 
argument to be advanced for it—one which 
is seldom heard, but which seems to me to 
deserve more real consideration than all the 
others combined. It is simply custom. The 
people are used to the saloon, and have 


largely come to look upon it as a necessary 


part of the scheme of things. Therefore 
the saloon should be abolished only when an 
undoubted majority of the people demand its 
abolition, and when this majority has in its 
hands adequate means to enforce the laws 
necessary to this end. 

It is illogical, | know, to say that an insti- 
tution in itself harmful should sometimes be 
permitted to endure simply because people 
are used to it; but this world is governed 
much more by customs and prejudices than 
by rules of logic. More than this, while I 
know from personal observation that prohibi- 
tion does decrease drunkenness and poverty 
and crime, and does promote the welfare of 
the community when it comes in response to 
a demand of that community, I feel certain 
also that where it is forced upon a commu- 
nity it may do more harm than good. 


This leads to the matter of “ local option ”’ 
as opposed to * State-wide prohibition,”’ for 
it is to this that the question has come in 
most States. Most anti-prohibitionists are 
nowadays strongly in favor of local option— 
local option by wards and townships when 
they can get that, local option by cities when 
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they must take that, local option by counties 
when all else fails. 

The theory of “local self-government ”’ is 
sound ; but it does not follow that in every 
case every county or every ward should have 
the right to say just what its laws should be. 
Most States have State-wide laws against 
gambling and against loose living, yet it is 
more than likely that if these laws were left 
to local option, in most large cities there are 
districts that would reject them. It would 
be easy in any industrial State to find com- 
munities that would reject the labor laws ot 
the State with great enthusiasm if the matter 
were left to local option. There is a reason 
able degree of local self-government and an 
unreasonable degree. Let me make cleat 
what I mean by this as regards prohibition 
by telling something about two prohibition 
States. 

Take North Carolina first. Town after 
town, county after county, got rid of the 
saloons, until there were only a few places 
left in the State where intoxicants might 
legally be sold. Then came the campaign 
for State-wide prohibition, and its adoption 
by 46,000 majority. Was there anything un- 
just to any man in this? Would any oppo- 
nent of prohibition say that any other law 
desired by so large a majority of the citizens 
of the State should not be * forced upon ” 
Salisbury, for example, because a small ma- 
jority of the people there were opposed to 
it? Any man making such a claim would be 
laughed at. 

In short, the prohibitionists of North Caro- 
lina were justified, in my opinion, in demand- 
ing a State-wide law without waiting for 
every town in the State to favor it. Ours is 
not, and cannot be, a government by unani- 
mous consent ; it is a government by major- 
ities. 

Conditions in Tennessee, another State in 
which the sale of whisky is illegal, were very 
different. There the prohibition law—which 
is really not a prohibition law at all, but only 
an extension to incorporated towns of the old 
law forbidding the sale of whisky within four 
miles of a public school house —came by an act 
of the Legislature. It was passed over the 
veto of a Governor who bitterly opposed it, 
and over the almost frantic opposition of the 
three largest cities of the State. No one 
knows to-day whether or not a majority of 
the voters of Tennessee favor State-wide 
prohibition. All who investigate know that 
a majority of the people of Memphis and 
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Nashville and Chattanooga are much opposed 
to it. In this case, it seems clear to me, the 
law was both unwise and unjust. A man 
may have just as much right, from a purely 
iheoretical standpoint, to sell liquors in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, as in Nashville, ‘Ten- 
nessee, but when it is remembered that Salis- 
bury is an integral part of a State overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to legalizing such traffic, while 
Nashville as a city is in favor of its legaliza- 
tion and is in a State which may be willing 
that Nashville shall do as it pleases in the 
matter, it becomes obvious that there is a 
great difference in the actual justice of the 
two laws. 

In the one case it is a doubtful majority of 
citizens in one section telling an undisputed 
majority in another section what shall be 
done; while in the other case it is a decisive 
majority of the whole State speaking to a 
little majority in a very restricted neighbor- 
hood. It would be just as unfair to deny 
State-wide prohibition to North Carolina be- 
cause two or three towns are opposed to it 
as it was for eastern ‘Tennessee to pass pro- 
hibition laws for Memphis. 


As might be expected, the experiences of 
the two States mentioned with their prohi- 
bition laws have been as different as were 
their methods of getting these laws. Prohi- 
bition has been a success in North Carolina. 
Liquor is sold, of course: blind tigers exist; 
whisky is shipped into the State: in one 
county there seems to be an inclination to 
treat the law with little respect. Yet it is, on 
the whole, as well enforced as most laws ; the 
men who violate it are punished when caught 
just as are the violators of other laws; and 
the State is soberer, better, and happier be- 
cause of it. 

In ‘Tennessee it is different. Prohibition- 
ist as I am, I believe prohibition there to be 
a failure. ‘The law is openly disregarded in 
the large cities. In Nashville on a public 
street I saw a sign: * Arcade Grocery— 
Whisky.”’ I walked across the street from 
the City Hall and saw an entrance that looked 
just as saloon entrances used to look. A total 
stranger, I went ir and asked for a glass of 
beer. It was given me without hesitation. 
Another man came in and asked for whisky, 
and got it. From July 1, 1910, to July 1, 
1911, 579 Federal licenses were issued to 
retail whisky and malt liquors in Nashville. 
The last year before the prohibition law 
went into effect 180 such licenses were 
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issued. In the City Hall, within sight of the 
illegal saloon into which I went, is the office 
of a Mayor under whose administration the 
Nashville ‘** Banner” charges that conditions 
are such 


that there are in the city of Nashville to-day 
the largest number of illicit saloons ever known 
in the history of the city; that they are run in 
open defiance of the law and are totally unmo- 
lested by the authorities; that there are more 
of the kind known as “dives” than at any time 
in the history of the city; that not only are the 
saloons run in open defiance of the law, but in 
connection with many of them are divers kinds 
of gambling devices; that there are young men 
in the city of good family and business quali- 
fications who have been indicted for embezzle- 
ment and defalcation caused by losing money in 
these gambling dens; that there are in connec- 
tion with many saloons brothels of the worst 
character: and that the police do not trouble 
them in the least. 


Yet just before my visit to Nashville 
Mayor Howse had been re-elected by a large 
majority. Prohibitionists told me that his 
majority came from the slum districts and 
the Negro wards. Yet the vote of one of 
these men counts as much as the vote of any 
man, and the fact remains that Mayor Howse 
was able to get a decisive majority. ‘The 
citizens of Nashville evidently do not want an 


official who will even try to enforce the pro- 
hibition law, for the sheriff and the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county treat this law 
with the same disrespect as the Mayor. The 
county judge is an appointee of Governor 
Patterson, and, as might be expected, does 


nothing to enforce it. In this county alone 
of all the State the judge appoints the grand 
jury, and, so I was told, these juries have 
time and again disregarded the plainest sort 
of evidence and refused to indict men guilty 
of selling intoxicants. Still, in Memphis and 
Chattanooga grand juries selected in the 
usual manner show little inclination to en- 
force the law. 

Admittedly, prohibition has brought no 
benefits to Nashville. ‘The President of the 
State Anti-Saloon League, Dr. H. B. Carre, 
of Vanderbilt University, told me that, in his 
opinion, it is only a question of time until 
those who favor obedience to the laws, even 
if not in favor of prohibition, will secure 
control and put an end to the present dis- 
graceful conditions. Mayor Howse does 
not think so. In a letter I had from him he 
said : 

Our people have been harassed by this whisky 
question in politics for five or six years, and it is 
no nearer solution now than when the agitation 
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first..started, and, in my deliberate opinion, it 
never will be satisfactorily solved until a major- 
ity of the people say ... that they do not, or 


that they do, want-compulsory-prehibition. . . . 
_——+-went before the people . . . 


( 
\ 
\ 


in a page arti 
cle, published in the daily papers of Nashville 
stating, among other things, that it was my delil 

erate opinion that the prohibition law would 
always be a failure where it was forced on com- 
munities without their consent and where a large 


majority of the people did not favor it, —— 
——t-never-did_atanytime turing the campaign 


state that I would not enforce the prohibition law, 
but I did state that | would not give my exclusive 
time to the enforcement of a law which a majority 
of the people of the city did not wantenforced. .. . 
I said then, and I believe now, that it would take 
the whole time of one-half of the population of 
this city to prevent the other half from selling 
and consuming intoxicating liquors. 


I doubt the accuracy of the estimate in the 
last sentence. If the Nashville police force 
had instructions to enforce the liquor laws 
and were expected to do so, it is certain that 
conditions would be very different from what 
they now are. Mr. Howse is unquestionably 
correct, however, in his statement that the 
citizens of Nashville do not want this law 
enforced. Personally, I trust that Dr. Carre 
was right in his hope for the future, but I 
am unable to share his optimism. 


Here, then, is one case where prohibition 
seems to-me a failure. Why? lor the sim- 
ple‘Teason that the law passed by the State 
over the protest of a community opposed to 


itis left to that community toenforce. “Could 


any law be expected to bea success under 
such conditions ? Indeed, the more I think 
of the matter, the more I wonder that prohi- 
bitionists will be content to pass a State-wide 
law and provide no State machinery for its 
enforcement. ‘They dared not in Tennessee, 
for Governor Patterson openly said that the 
law could not be enforced, and openly used 
his power as Governor to prevent its being 
enforced. It is different, however, in most 
prohibition States. I have mentioned the 
fact that in North Carolina, a State where. 
prohibition has unquestionably justified itself, 


one county—New Hanover—has shown a) 


disposition to disregard the law. If the( 


sheriff and the grand juries of New Hanover } 


County should set themselves against the { 
law, the 46,000 majority which favored pro- 
hibition in the State and the unquestionably 
larger majority which favors the enforcement 
of the laws would be practically helpless. 
Asked what he could do in a case like 
this, Governor Kitchin replied by quoting 
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Governor Shafroth, of Colorado, in answer 
to a similar question, and said, “I could write 
the sheriff a letter.” 

That would end the power of the State of 
North Carolina in the case presumed. Im- 
peachment is, in a case like this, a theoretical 
remedy of decidedly little practical applica- 
tion. Yet the last North Carolina Legisla- 
ture disregarded Governor Kitchin’s recom- 
mendation that there be some provision made 
to enable the Governor, in case local offi- 
cials disregarded the laws or bungled their 
attempts to enforce them, to employ special 
agents to assist in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of criminals. This was not because 
North Carolina legislators were not good pro- 
hibitionists. They went after “ near-beer ”’ 
with great enthusiasm, and to-day it is unlaw- 
ful to sell in the State any beverage contain- 
ing any alcohol except that necessary to pre- 
serve the flavoring matter used in carbonated 
drinks. These lawmakers have yet to learn 
the simple lesson that a State law to which 
a community is opposed will not be well 
enforced in that community if its enforce- 
ment is left to local authorities. How well 
would the United States revenue laws be 
enforced in the Kentucky mountains if the 
local officials were depended upon for that 
service ? 

The Governor of Tennessee, in sympathy 


Avith the prohibition laws of that State, sees 


them daily disregarded, but has no power to 
act. ‘The Governor of North Carolina, and 
the Governors of most prohibition States, for 
that matter, might be in the same unpleasant 
condition. Is it not time for Prohibitionists 
to realize that any prohibition law, if passed 
over the protest of a community and then 
left to be enforced by that community, is 
likely to prove a failure ? 


In the cases mentioned prohibition has 
failed or is likely to fail, it seems fair to say, 
because of an excessive zeal or a lack of 
prudential forethought on the part of its ad- 
vocates ; but, it seems to me equally fair to 
say, prohibition has largely ‘ failed to pro- 
hibit ’’ because it has never had a fair trial. 
Even in the States or the counties where the 
people have most unequivocally said that 
they do not wish intoxicants sold the inter- 
State commerce laws step in to thwart the will 
of the people. To many of us it has seemed 
an unfair thing, a matter of disrespect to 
State and local laws, and a policy unworthy 
of a Government such as ours, that the 
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United States should issue Federal licenses 
to retail liquor in prohibition territory. I 
know the argument that National laws should 
be National in scope, and that for the Fed- 
eral Government to refuse to issue licenses 
in prohibition territory would necessitate its 
intervening to help enforce State or local 
laws. Doubting the force of this contention, 
prohibitionists generally, 1 believe, would be 
willing to let local or State officials take the 
responsibility of caring for the men who 
secure licenses from the Federal Govern- 
ment to retail liquors if they could only be 
assured that the Federal Government would 
give them a chance to enforce their own laws. 
Until Congress amends the inter-State com- 
merce laws so that a State can enforce its 
own statutes, the opponents of prohibition 
cannot justly claim that it has had a fair twial. 

As the law now stands, if a man in Vir- 
ginia, for example, ships whisky to a man in 
North Carolina, the sale is assumed to have 
been made at the place to which the order was 
sent, not at the place where the whisky was 
delivered. It is difficult to see how any man 
who believes in “ local self-government,”’ as 
most anti-prohibitionists so earnestly claim to 
do, can defend a law which thus enables the 
citizens of one State to disregard the laws of 
another State. If the National Government 
cannot be expected to help enforce State pro- 
hibition laws, the State certainly has a right 
to expect that it will not intervene to make 
them more difficult of enforcement. Here is 
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one place where it would seem that prohi- 
bitionist and anti-prohibitionist might agree ; 
for surefy to ask that the place of delivery 
rather than the place of contract be made the 
place of sale is nothing more than simple justiee. 

Bristol, ‘Tennessee,—is-** dry ” territory); 
Bristol, Virginia;is * wet.” ‘The argument 
that made it “‘ wet” was that it would be the| 
natural market to supply whisky to all eastern 
‘Tennessee and to a part of: North Carolina, 
and that the town would thrive from this 
traffic, forbidden by the laws of the States in 


) which, in reality, it was to be carried on. | 
{ " " ° 
\Can such an argument appeal to fair-minded’ 


men, whether favoting-or-opposing prohibi- 
tion? Can such men, even if they are anti- 
prohibitionists, claim that the laws of the land 
should be such as to give the citizens of any 
other State privileges in North Carolina not 
possessed by the citizens of North Carolina ? 

Those of us who believe that the saloon is 
an unnecessary and injurious institution look 
forward with confidence to the time when 
Congress shall remedy this injustice. We 
feel confident that when once _ prohibition 
States and localities are given a chance to 
enforce their laws, and that when prohibition 
legislators realize that the enforcement of 
State laws should not be left entirely to local 
officials, the laws prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants will be as well enforced as other 
laws, and that the old cry that ‘ prohibition 
does not prohibit ” will become so obviously 
untrue that it will cease to be heard. 


AND THE 


BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


yi EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, 
Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has given to his 
book a timely title. We are all interested in 
“The Changing Chinese.” But we are still 
more interested in * The Coming China,” the 
title of a book by Mr. Joseph. King Goodrich. 
oth authors have seen China at first hand. 
Dr. Ross’s book is the result of six months 
of inquiry and thousands of miles of travel. 
‘The Changing Chinese. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 
Ph.D. The Century Company, New York. $2.50. 
the Coming China. By Joseph King Goodrich. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Mr. Goodrich’s book is the result of many 
years’ sojourn. 

These books are well worth while just now, 
for, as never before, we are all talking about 
the changing Chinese and the coming China, 
both being a_ part of the world movement 
towards democracy, noted in the new powers 
obtained by the people in the English, German, 
Portuguese, and Mexican Parliaments, in the 
reinstitution of a Parliament in ‘Turkey, in the 
establishment of Parliaments in Russia and 
Persia, and now of one in China. 

Until recently, as Professor Ross says, 
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China has been practically “the European 
Middle Ages made visible,” or, to use Mr. 
Goodrich’s phrase, merely ‘“‘ an inert power.” 
And yet why should racial characteristics 
separate the Chinese from a general world 
movement? Their destiny, declares Dr. Ross, 
is that of the white race. 

The race mind of the Chinese is not appre- 
ciably different from our own, and their so- 

called race traits are what we would probably 
show if we had been subjected to their circum- 
stances and historical development. 

The difficulty with many of us is that we 
are not altogether capable of sympathy with 
another race, especially if that race be black 
or yellow. But Professor Ross assures us 
that— 

Practically all foreigners in China who are capa- 
ble of sympathy with another race become 
warm friends of the Chinese,. . . attracted . 

by the solid human qualities of the folk. 
Those who have known them longest like them 
best. 

It is true, I think, that all who live long in 
China do tend to take the Chinese point of 
view. As to “ race traits,’’ this author would 
set us right in one particular. Admitting that 
in their general outlook upon life most Chinese 
are ‘rank materialists,” he adds : 

No one who comes into close touch with the 
Chinese deems this utilitarianism a race trait. 
They are capable of the highest idealism. 

Even if this be true only of the best of 
the Chinese, the rank and file are worth any 
one’s attention. Speaking of the men who, 
under obsolete military organizations, were 
trying to fight the Japanese in 1894, Mr. 
Goodrich says : 

The soldiers were of good stuff. Had they 
been properly equipped and drilled, had they 
been decently cared for as to commissariat, 
most of all, had they been led by competent offi. 
cers who had some sense of esprit de corps, that 
army might have met the Japanese on even 
terms. 

So much for ethnology. Perhaps pres- 
ent-day Chinese character may be explained 
in terms of history, rather than of race. 
However much her many thousand years’ 
history may have intensified the charac- 
teristics which have kept China apart from 
the nations, however much the time element 
may have worked in accentuating Chinese 
conservatism, we are chiefly interested in 
the development of very modern __his- 
tory. Concerning it Mr. Goodrich makes 
another statement, as startling as the one 
already quoted. Like it, this statement may 
be challenged by those who admire the Japa- 


nese character as much as they do the Chinese. 
The era of Japanese .influence into which the 
Chinese entered after the war of 1894-95 
was, declares Mr. Goodrich, distinctly bad for 
China, except as it awakened in her a desire 
to come out of her shell. But was not this 
awakening worth all it cost? ‘Thousands «f 
Chinese young men went to Japan to be 
educated, each one, as Dr. Arthur Smith 
well says, ‘‘a light to shine and a torch io 
burn.’’ Scores of Japanese teachers wee 
invited to China to guide the newly organized 
schools there. Probably in some cases the 
teaching was, as Mr. Goodrich indicates, 
slipshod and superficial; the influence of 
Japan upon Chinese standards of ethics was 
probably here and there doubtful, if not de- 
plorable. But, in general, the part played by 
Japan in awakening China was worthall it cost. 

Mr. Goodrich does not count the real birth 
of the new China from the close of the Chino- 
Japanese War in 1895, but from the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War, ten years later. It 
is true that since 1905 the development of 
energy and ambition, the desire to gain the 
information which foreigners have, and the 
purpose to apply certain foreign methods to 
Chinese life have progressed with far greater 
speed than hitherto. But does Mr. Goodrich 
sufficiently credit the slower growth which 
characterized the ten years after the war be- 
tween China and Japan, when, in the opinion 
of many, the real foundations of modern China 
were laid? Certainly the war with Japan 
made more of a difference than any event up 
to that time. The results of the Boxer 
troubles of 1900 were added to that, and 
those of the Russo-Japanese War to the total. 
It is all a gradual increment of influence. 
And the influence has gradually changed the 
ideas and the philosophy of many Chinese. 
Professor Ross even says : 

Let their minds be possessed by a philosophy 
that makes them doubt the past and have con- 
fidence in the future, and they will prove to be 


as consistently progressive as are the Germans 
of to-day. 


Among the strong personal influences in 
the molding of China during those years 
two men should be mentioned, Kang Yu-wei 
and Yuan Shi-kai. The first, in 1898, led the 
late Emperor, Kuang Hsii, to enter enthu- 
siastically and somewhat heedlessly upon the 
task of remodeling the Chinese Government. 
But Yuan Shi-kai, far more level-headed, 
by his influence over the Empress Dowager, 
called a halt. For the moment he seemed a 
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reactionary. In reality he was not. He was 
then, as now, an astute opportunist and able 
administrator. Fortunately, even the Empress 
Dowager could learn. In speaking of her 
statesmanship as ‘ worthy of the shrewdest 
masculine head in any country of the world,” 
Mr. Goodrich chronicles the fact that she 
carried out as her own ideas some of the 
very plans and purposes of the Emperor— 
plans for which she had him imprisoned. 
Nor does our author overlook what was 
quickly apparent to many other observers— 
that both in the Dowager’s reactionary move- 
ment and in her later welcome acceptance of 
reform ideas, she was moved by a desire, not 
so much to help China as to save her own 
dynasty and conserve the welfare of the 
Manchus. 

Yuan Shi-kai, just now of supreme impor- 
tance, has been aptly called the * Strong 
Man of China.” However much or little 
his shaping of present conditions may add to 
his fame, his place in history is already 
secure because his reforms have been incor- 
porated into the life of China. His military 
ability is shown in whatever excellence the 
Chinese army displays; he created China’s 
modern army, and, if he had been freer from 
Manchu dictation, would have made the Chi- 
nese into better soldiers. Yuan’s apprecia- 
tion of what education can do is shown in the 
establishment of thousands of native schools. 
In his appreciation of what China needs in 
another direction we see his influence para- 
mount in starting the opium reform. And, 
finally, among all Chinese statesmen, if for- 
eigners had to name one with whom, beyond 
any one else, they would treat, they would 
doubtless choose Yuan Shi-kai. Hence, as 
we look to the future, it is a satisfaction to have 
Mr. Goodrich’s opinion that in any reforms 
now to be carried out Yuan may be depended 
upon for both sincerity and earnestness. 

Has America anything to fear commer- 
cially from present conditions in China? No, 
if we can believe Mr. Goodrich : 

If there are to be railways, inland navigation, 
post-offices, factories, and all the concomitants 
of advanced life, the: blessings must be paid for, 
the standards of living must be raised, so that 
the dreaded competition either disappears en- 
tirely or fades away into a dim future when 
China has raised herself at home quite up to our 
standard. 

But what is our standard as interpreted by 
the Chinaman? Says Professor Ross : 


The most penetrative Western things in China 
are the Gospel, kerosene, and cigarettes. I am 
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glad that, as between light, heat, and smoke, the 
prophets of light get the country first. 

But is not the most penetrative American 
thing in China education? And it is not 
always necessary to have a Gospel tag 
attached to it. The kind of humanitarian 
education offered to China by our medical 
missionaries, for instance, may have endeared 
America to the Chinese more than has any 
other single influence. 

Why, with these hopeful conditions, should 
the Chinese have been in revolution? For 
four reasons : two political and two economic. 

The first reason was that the Chinese wanted 
to turn out the alien Manchu dynasty. ‘The 
Manchus are not a cultured people ; but, in 
contrast, the Chinese have been, and are be- 
coming more and more, a cultured people. A 
Manchu directing the new education in China, 
says Mr. Goodrich, would be as out of place as 
a Goth directing the schools of Athens in the 
fourth century. But Manchu lack of education 
might have been excused if the Manchu Gov- 
ernment had been efficient. ‘Take the Board 
of War. It has included about six hundred 
employees, but fifty men have done all the 
work. ‘The rest were parasites, mostly 
Manchus, for whose sake, as Mr. Goodrich 
sarcastically remarks. the Imperial Govern- 
ment primarily existed. 

‘The second reason for revolution was that 
the Chinese leaders wanted to have a more 
representative and less corrupt Government, 
and, as Mr. Goodrich agrees. a change in 
the Government was necessary to satisfy the 
growing strength of the reformers. No 
matter if the late Empress Dowager did 
issue edicts looking to this end. ‘They were 
inspired by her Chinese advisers. ‘They did 
not go far enough, in the opinion of those 
advisers, and the country has been paying a 
fearful price for the tardiness. 

Of the two economic reasons, the first was 
the cost of living, increased by governmental 
taxes and by the cornering of the food of the 
people by various officials. “The next reason 
was that the Chinese laborer must have a better 
chance. In so far as the Imperial Govern- 
ment stood in the way, he wanted to change 
the Government, and was beginning to feel 
that his influence had not been as strong 
as it surely would be. Under economic con- 
ditions as they have been too many people 
have been trying to live from a given area in 
China. As Professor Ross retarks : 

For a grinding mass poverty that cannot be 
matched in the Occident there remains but one 
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general cause, namely, the crowding of popula- 
tion upon the means of subsistence. 

‘The Chinaman feels this doubly. because 
he knows that, though under good conditions 
the white man can beat the yellow man in 
turning off work, under bad conditions -the 
yellow man can beat the white man. 

Who can be surprised, then, that the 
result of these four causes was revolution? 
lor many years, as Mr. Goodrich says, edu- 
cated and traveled observers in China have 
clearly seen that in the near future the coun- 
try would have to undergo some sort of 
social convulsion. It turns out to be both 
social and political. 

So much for changing China. How about 
coming China? First, as to her political 
future. Will the recent revolution make China 
a real republic or will she again become a 
monarchy? China is not prepared to become 
a republic, justly says Mr. Goodrich. At the 
same time he does not deny to the Chinese 
those traits of character necessary to a people 
before a real republic is possible. He sim- 
ply submits that the masses of ignorance in 
the huge population are too vast and too dense 
to be permeated for a long time to come by 
the enlightenment and understanding neces- 
sarv before an enduring form of republican 
government can be established. Mr. Ross 
agrees that, even with a smooth and con- 
tinual social development, at least two gen- 
erations will elapse before the plane of 
existence of the common people in China 
will be abreast of ours in America. 

Both of these books were written before 
the Manchu downfall. A successor would 
be chosen, prophesied Mr. Goodrich, either 
by the officials or by the people, or some 
one would seize the throne through vic- 
tory or intrigue. ‘This critic does not think 
that a ruler from another Manchu fam- 
ily would be acceptable. and adds that there 
is no Chinese line from which to choose an 
Emperor. He curtly dismisses the Japanese 
offer to furnish a ruler from one of the cadet 
branches of its own Imperial family, on the 
ground that in that case China would become 
merely a Japanese appanage. ‘These con- 
siderations, together with the necessity for 
internal peace, doubtless inspired whatever of 
support the Manchu dynasty received from 
Chinese liberals. 

As to the establishment of a Constitution, 
even if the document formulated by the Na- 
tional Assembly and promulgated by the Em- 
peror should remain, one might feel that the 


most elemental reform has already been a 
complished. But the Constitution mere) 
outhned nineteen principles of governmen: 
most of which have to do with the relation 
of the dynasty. the army and navy, and the 
public purse to Parliament rather than wit!) 
the relations of the Chinese to each othe 
Any further adjustment in laws and 
institutions would, thinks Dr. Ross, be mad 
“only after a needless interval of acut 
suffering.” But it will be made. 

The recent revolution, however, must 
regenerate the whole nation. ‘The coming 
Chma must represent not only political, 
but social regeneration. In the coming 
China, as Dr. Ross prophesies, parks and 
sewers will be provided; filtered water 
will be within the reach of all; a universit 
trained medical profession will grapple with 
the diseased ; health officers will make war 
on plague-bearing rats and mosquitoes ; epi- 
demics will be fought with quarantine and 
serum and isolation hospitals; milk will be 
available, and district nurses will instruct 
mothers how to care for their infants. ‘Thus 
the death rate in China ought to decline 
from its present height of fifty or fifty-five a 
thousand to what it is in Japan, twenty a 
thousand. The lowering of the present 
birth rate, fifty to sixty a thousand, is another 
question. For ancestor worship is deejly 
ingrained in the Chinaman, and he must have 
sons to keep up the family to endless genera- 
tions. 

Moreover, the coming China must elevate 
the status of woman, must restrict child labor, 
and must provide for compulsory education ; 
it is doubtful if the proportion of young 
Chinese in schoo] to-day is more than one- 
twenty-fifth of the proportion of young 
Americans in the schools in this country. 

Furthermore, the coming China must. as 
Mr. Goodrich points out, establish judicial 
codes drawn on similar terms to those of 
the advanced nations: must have the right, 
now lacking, to determine what her import 
and export tariffs shall be: and must give 
reasonable protection to the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners. , 

But, above all, China wants a new morality. 
As Dr. Ross says, the opium evil is already 
in the way of being throttled, and so China 
has given an impressive lesson to the world 
of a reform that may be accomplished merely 
by governmental fiat. ‘This is magnificent. 
But there should also be a cessation of gov- 
ernmental corruption. And this was one of 
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the chief aims of the revolutionists in their 
struggle towards a truly representative form 
of government. No mere change of dynasty 
will accomplish this unless the people them- 
selves are regenerated. 

Chief among influences leading to such a 
result is that of religion. 
Chinese are superstitious ; indeed, says Mr. 
Goodrich, most Chinese are still under the 
domination of polydemonism—the supposed 
maleficent power of swarming spirits of evil. 
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Of course this must be overcome before 
China can prove her right to the position to 
which her size, numbers, wealth, and poten- 
tial power entitle her. Religious reform is 


doubtless the most difficult work that those 
who would reform China have before them. 
But, in Mr. Goodrich’s opinion, and in that of 
many another, this, like other reforms, will 
be accomplished, and before many years a 
regenerated, moral, and powerful China will 
take her proper international place. 


THE SPECTATOR 


HE Spectator has just been on jury 
service in a high court in the city of 

New York, and, as usual, is full of dis- 

gust and wrath. Mingle a sense of 

wasted time, wounded dignity, physical discom- 
fort, and general vexation, and you have the 
explosive mixture crowding his usually placid 
bosom. Of all the customs, now antiquated, 
moth-eaten, and wasteful, saddled upon us by 
earlier men and conditions, the jury system is 
the worst—at any rate, as at present seen in the 
larger communities ; and its disuse in more than 
half of the cases where it is now invoked would, 
in the Spectator’s view, be a decided advantage 
to every one but the oligarchy of lawyers which 
rules us by their entangling legislation. Thisis 
positive language, but it expresses convictions. 


& 


Once in two years, if not oftener, the Spec- 
tator gets a command to come and serve ona 
jury in a specified court. It is brought to him 
by a messenger, at ten times the expense of mail 
or telephone. First waste. Ifhe is out of town, 
his wife or some one of responsibility must go 
personally and explain the case to the judge; a 
message won't do. If he is ill, there must be 
presented a sworn medical certificate to that 
effect. These and other harsh and somewhat 
costly precautions are required because most 
men hate and seek to avoid the summons. 
Why? 


Why? Not because of the service itself, but 
because of the methods employed by courts and 
the spirit manifested in the majority of cases. 
To begin, it is an unequal burden. Probably 
more than half of the citizenship of New 
York is exempt, namely, the whole class of 
lawyers with their helpers, all the city officials 


and clerks, the ministers, doctors, journalists, ° 


teachers, militiamen, firemen, policemen, em- 
ployees of public service corporations, man- 
agers of large concerns (which lets out most of 


the rich men), and the whole class of men who 
work by the day. Add to this a large number 
who get themselves excused, often through 
political favor. For instance, one of the Spec- 
tator’s fellow-jurymen this week told him that 
once, when it was extraordinarily inconvenient 
for him to serve, the judge repulsed his excuses 
with a severe rebuke as to a citizen’s duty, etc. 
The next day he carried a letter of request from 
“Big Tim.” “Oh!” exclaimed the magistrate 
cordially ; “if you are too sick to act, I will ex- 
cuse you gladly.” The politician’s letter had 
said nothing about any illness! Once the Spec- 
tator himself had an engagement and requested 
an excuse for one day. The judge turned him 
loose for the whole term—which was unfair to 
the others of the panel. So it goes. 


a) 

Subtracting all these exemptions and excep- 
tions, what is left? Practically nothing (in 
cities, at least) but tradesmen, small manufac- 
turers, and commercial clerks, with a few unat- 
tached persons. They represent the average 
ignorance and inability rather than the average 
intelligence and efficiency of the community. 
In New York the large majority bear foreign 
names, and many have only a limited acquaint- 
ance with English. 


52) 

Theoretically a juryman is supreme in a court 
trial, and the contending lawyers vie in flatter- 
ing him when he is in the box. (Box is a good 
name for it!) Otherwise he seems to be re- 
garded as little better than a criminal, for he is 
constantly under police surveillance. During 
all of the two—sometimes four—weeks he must 
report in a stuffy court-room each morning and 
afternoon, sit on a hard bench or chair, be 
hustled and jostled by rough court officers, 
must stay as long as the judge pleases, and may 
not read or write, even though not “ drawn.” 
In these days of telephones most city jurors 
might be called when wanted, and not be 
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required to loaf for hours where they are of no 
use to any one. 
I 


Ge 


If one happens to be drawn as one of the 
“twelve good men and true” fora particular 
trial, the sense of being under arrest and accu- 
sation is doubled, and fear and humiliation 
begin with the questioning. All that the Court 
has a right to know, as it seems to the Specta- 
tor, is whether a juror knows or feels any reason 
why he cannot take an impartial view of the 
particular contention presented. Instead of 
that, one is usually questioned at length, use- 
lessly and impertinently—insultingly, in fact— 
as to a lot of matters implying either a stupidity 
or dishonesty on his part which must be fer- 
reted out. The reference is now to the minor 
cases which occupy nine-tenths of the time in 
all courts, not to the occasional cases of great 
importance. What difference ought it to make, 
for example, whether youdo or do not happen 
to know any of the counsel or members of their 
office staffs? The Spectator was once rejected 
in a trifling criminal action at which Mr. Jerome, 
then District Attorney, was not present because 
he happened to belong to a club of which the 
District Attorney was a member. Many law- 
yers practicing in the citv and the Supreme 
Courts are ignorant and uncivil, and when you 
have passed through an examination under their 
suspicious eyes and methods you feel so hostile 
that your initial fairness is pretty nearly de- 
stroyed. You may be thankful if you have any 
self-respect left. 

i] 
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Finally the trial begins. At once the jury is 
treated as though it were composed of children 
and fools. Not only are the simplest, most rudi- 
mentary matters elaborated, logic defied, natural 
conclusions impeached, and material facts sup- 
pressed as far as possible on each side, but 
hours are wasted in attempts to throw dust in 
the jury’s eves. Furthermore, neafly all cases 
are presented wrong end foremost. Judges and 
lawvers seem leagued to make every trial as 
long as possible, forcing the conviction upon the 
listener’s mind that both counsel are “nursing 
the job.” This is especially true of civil 
cases. The Spectator recalls a typical instance, 
although by no means one of the most flagrant 
ones. A_ small haberdasher had his little 
shop accidentally set on fire (as charged) by a 
workman installing a certain style of lamp. He 
sued the lamp concern to recover the value of 
his ruined stock. The first and essential ques- 
tion to the ordinary man’s mind would be as to 
liability. If that were not shown, the matter of 
damages would fall to the ground. Was this 
considered first? Not atall. The first day was 
wholly consumed in reading an inventory, pre- 
pared at large expense, of every article in that 
man’s stock—so many dozen socks at such a 


price, so many collars at such a price, so many 
of another price, and so on, in spité of the fact 
that a package of receipted bills for it all lay on 
the table. Then cross-examination went over the 
whole again to try to find a box of collars or a 
dozen neckties out of the way. And the whole 
stock amounted to less than $1,500 in value. It 
was not until the next day that the question of 
liability was attacked. 
& 


Right here is one great element in the “law’s 
delay * so much complained of. Take a fresher 
illustration. Just last week the Spectator sat 
for three whole days on a jury in a case where 
a bricklayer, entering a building in course of 
construction to apply for work, as is the custom 
in that trade, fell down an open hoistway and 
was greatly injured. He sued three concerns, 
owners and contractors, collectively for dam- 
ages. It appeared almost from the start that 
the crucial point was the status of the complain- 
ant with reference to the duty of care to be exer- 
cised toward him by the house-builder, the 
lessor, and the lessee of the hoisting elevator, 
etal. Yet hour after hour all small details were 
testified to as to the building, its structure, con- 
tents, how the man fell, how dreadfully he was 
hurt, etc., etc., none of any consequence what- 
ever until the pivotal point of liability was fixed. 
If the complainant had no legal standing, this 
testimony was utterly useless. There was one 
examiner in particular who would have tried the 
patience of a doubly sanctified Job. Ina slow, 
unmodulated, unsmiling voice, as rasping, me- 
chanical, and dispassionate as a gramophone, 
he bored on and on with insistent repetitions 
and doubts and queries, the major, if not the 
only, purpose of which was to rattle a witness 
and befog the jury. It is probably no exagger- 
ation to say that he asked a hundred questions 
as to measurements in feet and inches hither 
and yon, when all the time there lay upon his 
table a plan of the building which would have 
supplied the information in five minutes. Every 
juryman dreaded his rising—a most unfortunate 
impression for a hopeful advocate. 

Finally, in the afternoon of the third day, the 
question of status, which everybody had so 
ingeniously avoided, could no longer be escaped ; 
and half an hour’s argument, altogether remote 
from the testimony adduced, showed that the 
complainant had no legal standing and the whole 
case was dismissed. Meanwhile the jury had sat 
as prisoners in a cramped pen for three days, dur- 
ing which the remainder of the panel had been 
obliged to come and go uselessly six times; and 
all this waste of time and burden of annoyance 
had gone for naught because of the cart-before- 
the-horse procedure. 
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Is it any wonder a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence and taste hates jury duty? 
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Alexander Viets Griswold Allen (1841-1908). 
By Charles Lewis Slattery, Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. §2. 

The Episcopal Theological School at Cam 

bridge, Massachusetts, founded in 1867 by lay- 

men, and independent of ecclesiastical control, 
has always been a free school of the prophets. 

Its history and fame are inseparably linked 

with that of the man who did much to give it 

high distinction as a nursery of faith and learn- 
ing. From its opening in 1868 Professor Allen, 
then but twenty-six years of age, filled its chair 

of Church History till his death in 1908, with a 

steadily growing influence on contemporary 

thought. His father, an Episcopal rector of 
the evangelical type, and his mother, a devout 
and mystical Congregationalist, account for his 
composite of Churchman and Puritan. In his 
theological course, in which Bishop Greer was his 
fellow-student, he broke with traditional ortho- 
doxy;, and, as a disciple of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, declared for the “ Broad” Church, 
saying that “ every man who would be effective 
hereafter must enter into and understand the 
change which is passing over religion.” But 
for him this change deepened the conviction 
which he always emphasized, that a heart of 
love to Christ is the grand essential of Chris- 
tianity and the root of a vital theology. 
Dr. Allen was not only an inspiring teacher, 
but a loving and lovable man. His students, 
with whom he associated on terms of comrade- 
ship and in fatherly gentleness with their fail- 
ings, requited him with reverence and affection 
in full measure. Did any of them call while he 
was conversing with friends, he would adjust his 
conversation to take the young men in, some- 
times disappointingly to older visitors. Consti- 
tutionally modest and shy, he was utterly free 
from vanity. There was a strain of sadness in 
his happy and peaceful life that seemed to 
grow out of a deep sympathy with human strug- 
ele and suffering. “ When I hear that some 

one has done wrong,” said he, “I feel as if I 

had done it myself.” But he was light-hearted 

on principle, saying to his son, “If we could all 
go into the cheering-up business, it would be 

a much happier world.” Historian as he was, 

he looked forward also, forecasting coming 

changes, and striving to unite conservatives and 
progressives in the bond of common loyalty to 

Christ. What he wrote of his friend Elisha 

Mulford must be rewritten of him: “It wasa 

full life, a most real life, seeing that it was 

lived in the consciousness of God.” Of his 
published works the most influential was 

“The Continuity of Christian Thought,” of 

which many thousands of copies were sold. 

This restored to its ancient primacy in religious 

thought the truth of the divine immanence in 

man, which Augustine and Calvin had obscured 


for many centuries. The book thus. struck 
effectively the keynote of the present theo- 
logical renaissance. A later and less influential, 
though suggestive, work, “Christian Institu- 
tions,” was, he said, “ the ‘Continuity ’ in a new 
form.” His “ Life of Phillips Brooks ” was de- 
scribed by Dr. Lyman Abbott as “ the book ofa 
genius by agenius.” His classic work on “ Jona- 
than Edwards” drew from Phillips Brooks the 
comment, “ Love for Jonathan Edwards is a new 
emotion which is worth the having.” Only a rare 
spirit could have written thus of a man whose 
theology repelled him. At these and other 
works, with addregses, lecture courses at Har- 
vard, Chicago, and elsewhere, while making 
everything secondary to his class-room, Dr. 
Allen toiled to the end. He had his limitations 
and his foibles. He thought rather cavalierly 
of Unitarians, even of Emerson and Lowell. 
Such motes his biographer does not conceal, 
nor do they lessen admiration of the noble life 
which speaks for itself on almost every page. 
In enriching Christian literature with this por- 
trayal of a life which made all churches its 
debtor Dr. Slattery has felicitously fulfilled his 
labor of love. 


Studies in Frankness. By Charles Whibley. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The eight entertaining literary critiques col- 
lected in this volume include writers ancient 
and modern, some as little known as the Greek 
Herondas and Sir Thomas Urquhart, a Scot; 
some as well known as Laurence Sterne and 


Edgar Allan Poe. It isa relief to tind in them 
little or nothing so reprehensible and demoral- 
izing as the author's Introduction prepares us 
to anticipate. He asserts that “frankness is 
the privilege of genius alone.” What he means 
by fran!:ness appears from his commendation of 
Catullus’s reply to the charge that his verses 
were immodest: “A dutiful poet must be 
chaste himself, his verses need not be.” He 
holds that literature is a law to itself; it “isun- 
concerned with the improvement of the citizen, 
or the welfare of the state.” Anarchists of this 
sort are more criminal and more dangerous io 
society than the sort that is shut out from the 
country by our immigration laws. 


Life, Lectures, and Essays of William Robert- 
son Smith. By John Sutherland Black and George 
ed wr In 2vols. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork. $3. 


The authors remark that the history of Scot- 
land since the Battle of Culloden has been mainly 
a history of ideas. These two volumes form 
part of that history. They relate the struggle 
of a great and vital principle for admission to 
Christian minds. The price of that admis- 
sion was the academic martyrdom of the great- 
est Scotch scholar of his generation, William 
649 
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Robertson Smith. He contributed two articles 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, which intro- 
duced his countrymen to the modern view of 
the Old Testament. For this exercise of the 
freedom of scholarship in the interpretation of 
the Bible‘ he was deposed in 1881 from his 
professorship of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College at Aberdeen. Practically the same thing 
has happened in this country again and again. 
The first of these volumes is devoted to the 
story of Professor Smith’s career. It givesa 
full account of his six years’ painful struggle 
with the party of ignorance, his deposition by 
whom was solaced by the professorship of Arabic 
at Cambridge. His biographers have done just 
honor to his memory and service to a younger 
generation. They reveal a man whose passion 
for fact and reality, and detestation of eva- 
sion and obscurantism, brought him undeserved 
reproach for obstinacy and pugnacity—a man 
admired by his peers in learning, laborious 
to a fault in the pursuit and dissemination 
of fresh knowledge, beloved from youth to 
age by troops of friends, and struggling for 
truth among assailants and trimmers who do 
not shine in comparison. The second volume 
preserves a limited and valuable selection from 
such of his writings as are either wholly unpub- 
lished or are not yet collected in book form, 
His biography, with the appended documents, 
is also a large part of the history of the Free 
Church of Scotland, especially during his years 
of trial. 
Beginner’s Star Book (A): An Easy Guide to the 
Stars and to the Astronomical Uses of the Opera- 
Glass, the Field-Glass, and the Telescope. By 


Kelvin McKready. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


This is, first of all, a handsome specimen of 
book-making. The photographic illustrations 
are wonderfully beautiful. It is, in the second 
place, written in clear, simple, understandable 
English, so that the beginner in astronomy who 
is a student can easily comprehend and follow 
its counsels. It might indeed be termed a 
guide-book to the study of the heavens. But it 
is also a book for the student, not merely for 
the casual reader. It is not written for the un- 
thinking, but it is understandable by one who 
is willing to give to it a reasonable amount of 
real thought. For such it is an admirable con- 
tribution. 

World’s Leading Poets (The). By H. W. 
Boynton. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.75. 
Mr. Boynton here introduces us to the six poets 
who have been pre-eminent in ancient and mod- 
ern times as molders of civilization. He is 
mainly concerned to show what manner of men 
they were in themselves, and in relation to their 
contemporaries and the conditions of their time. 
From this resulted what they wrote. Of that 
he makes account sufficiently to illustrate their 
aims and their genius, while subordinately to 
his main purpose of portraying great personali- 
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ties. His volume has historical as well as lit- 
erary value. It throws light on many an ob- 
scure point of interest. Minute touches show 
the thoroughness of his exploration of the field. 
Insight, sympathy, and just appreciation gener- 
ally characterize his estimates, and the whole is 
presented in a clear and felicitous style. Read 
ers fond of Homer and Vergil (not “ Virgil,” as 
Mr. Boynton writes in the traditional orthog 
raphy) may wish that as fair a measure of illus. 
trative quotation had been given them as to 
Shakespeare and Milton. There was room for 
it. Together they are crowded into less thai 
half the space occupied by Goethe. Vergil— 
not quoted at all—especially deserved it for the 
love of nature and the human sympathy which 
together distinguish him among Roman writers. 


Goethe: The Man and His Character. by 
Joseph McCabe. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $4. 


Mr. McCabe aims to clear the biography of this 
many-sided man of genius from prevailing mis- 
conceptions. Lewes’s biography, good as it is, 
is half a century old. Subsequent studies have 
shown its inaccuracy in many particulars, and 
have yielded a better understanding of Goethe's 
experience and character. In the fresh portrait 
of the great literary artist which the now availa- 
ble material has enabled Mr. McCabe’s skillful 
pen to draw, “the eternal feminine” is as tedi- 
ously obtrusive as ever, yet less discreditable 
to the susceptible artist-soul, and his filial rela- 
tions appear to have been largely the reverse of 
the common idea of them. Despite the peculiar 
weakness he never outgrew, he grew toward the 
better till the end of a life brimful of varied 
experience, achievement, and fame. “ Faust,” 
completed a year before his death at the age of 
eighty-two, may be said to convey his message 
to the world. 


Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor 
Bergson. By HughS. R. Elliott. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1.60. 


This is a sharply pointed volume from the stand- 
point of a superior person dealing with men- 
tal “aberrations and monstrosities.” One who 
regards Professor Bergson’s theories as some- 
what vulnerable, especially in the fundamental 
point of affirming the essential dualism of life 
and matter—matter as lifeless stuff, and life as a 
“vital impulse” that gets communicated to it 
from without—may protest much more strongly 
against the contention of his contemptuous 
assailant, that “the laws of mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry are adequate to account for the 
evolution of the universe, including the object- 
ive phenomena of life.” Among the conflicting 
voices of present-day biologists there are those 
who, with Karl Pearson, an agnostic, affirm 
that physics and chemistry “can only describe, 
but cannot explain.” The subjective phenomena 
of life Mr. Elliott airily disposes of by asserting 
that “ consciousness is unknown to science.” It 
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‘s safer to stand in front of than behind a gun 
loaded with the charge that “the Platonizers 
(ie, metaphysicians] derive from the depths 
their own souls all their knowledge about the 
Prater 


Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. 


Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall. The Century 
Company, New York. $3. 


Under this title selections from the many vol- 
umes of the greatest of French entomologists, 
now in hisninetieth year, introduce him to Eng- 
lish readers. His studies of insect life merit 
the title, given him by Maeterlinck, of “ the 
insects’ Homer.” His gracefully written de- 
scriptions of the wonderful instincts and habits 
of some of the more familiar kinds of insect 
life—such as beetles, crickets, moths—reveal 
both the poetic soul of their patient student and 
the romance, the tragedy, the mystery, of their 
nature. M. Fabre’s study of butterflies, moths, 
and beetles led him to a greater scientific dis- 
covery than Darwin reached in his famous 
study of earthworms: “ Like light, odor has its 
X-rays. Let science, instructed by the insect, 
give us a radiograph sensitive to odors, and 
this artificial nose will open a new world of 
marvels.” 

Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe (The). 


By George S. Butz, Ph.D. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 


This historical sketch is the outflow of a full 
mind familiar with the best European authori- 
ties. Its animated style and movement enlist 
the reader's attention. It takes the fourteenth 
century asa fit date to proceed from, marking 
the rise of the modern spirit in the great setting 
forward of a movement whose first stirs are 
observable several centuries earlier. After its 
first efflorescence in the Italian Renaissance, and 
the relapse of this into a new paganism, it is 
shown as finding a fostering home in the Ger- 
man universities and triumphing in the Protes- 
tant revolution and its consequences, now 
apparent in the emancipation of the intellect, 
political independence, and equality of civil 
rights. This review of past progress concludes, 
as it should, with a clear note of hope and 
aspiration for larger unfoldings of the “ increas- 
ing purpose.” The volume embodies the Swan- 
der Memorial Lectures in 1910 at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of. the Reformed Church in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Peasant Sage of Japan (A): The Life and 
Work of Sontoku Ninomiya. Translated from the 


Hotokuki by Tadasu Yoshimoto. Longmans, Green 
& Co.. New York. $1.50. 


The story of Sontoku Ninomiya is an exquisite 
story. Naive? Yes, in places: but practical in 
its exposition of what a Japanese may do. The 
story is an outline of a Christlike unselfishness 
combined with a Socratic wisdom and the direct 
appeal of a St. Francis. Sontoku died in 1858. 
He was a peasant; but he was also a sage. A 
record of his life and work was published by 


his disciple, Kokei Tomita, and proved a great 
inspiration and help to all social workers in 
Japan, as well it might. For if Sontoku, living 
in one of the darkest periods of Japanese his- 
tory, could gradually accomplish a restorative 
work amid ruined villages and impoverished 
estates, what might not now be done? An Eng- 
lish translation of Tomita’s description by Ta- 
dasu Yoshimoto has now been published, and 
the book should find wide reading. It deserves 
it. Sprung from a line of small farmers, Son- 
toku experienced from his earliest years the 
habits of the tillers of the soil and their bitter 
hardships. This awoke within him great sym- 
pathy for his fellow-sufferers. He resolved to 
devote his life to helping those sufferers. His 
shrewd practical wisdom stood him in good 
stead. He shared the life of those among whom 
he toiled. He ate their simple food, wore their 
cotton clothes, bore all their burdens with them. 
He asked no reward. In particular, he refused 
all official title. - Perhaps his most prominent 
contribution was his organization of the Hoto- 
kusha, a co-operative credit society which he 
started twenty years before similar societies 
were founded by Raiffeissen in Germany. Son- 
toku passed from one such task to another, 
studying“local conditions, the possibilities of the 
soil, the practice and habits of each family, 
and he restored the wasted prosperity, first 
by recreating character, then by insisting on 
energy and regularity of work and continu- 
ous industry. As to religion, he was wont to 
say: “ My religion consists of one spoonful of 
Shintoism and a half-spoonful each of Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism ;” but in the constant 
analogies from nature which mark his exhorta- 
tions the Confucian impress is clearly visible. 
Sontoku’s teaching was based on four princi- 
ples: first, sincerity, even as God is sincere; 
second, industry, even as heaven and earth and 
all creation are ever at work without repose; 
third, economy—to live simply, and never to 
exceed one’s rightful means; fourth, service— 
to give away all unnecessary possessions, mate- 
rial or other, in the service of heaven and man- 
kind. Such was Sontoku’s life and work, a 
unique record in the annals of Oriental philan- 
thropy. 
Concentration and Control. By Charles R. 
Van Hise. The Macmillan Company, New York. §2. 
In this volume President Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, outlines the present con- 
centration of industry, and suggests how to 
secure both its economic advantages and the 
rights of the community. The facts and tabu- 
lated figures here presented in evidence irrefu- 
tably sustain him in saying that “ if great organ- 
izations are allowed to exist and to co-operate, 
it is clear that they cannot remain without 
restraint in fixing prices.” Itis equally clear to 
him that the effort to break them up in the 
courts, and to restore competition, is fraught 
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with disastrous consequences. But co-opera- 
tion beyond a very limited extent is seen to be 
now under the ban of “an impracticable law,” 
sporadically enforced while generally violated. 
There must be an irreducible minimum of 
amendment of so intolerable a statute. The 
lines of such amendment Dr. Van Hise lays 
down and discusses at length. Co-operating 
capital and co-operating labor must alike be 
brought under the same supervisory authority 
of State and National law by the creation of 
trade commissions—a natural extension of the 
present commission control of public utilities to 
the regulation of all co-operative control of 
market prices. This is shown to be merely an 
application to present conditions of our practice 
in colonial times. Big business can no longer 
be permitted to fix prices at will for the extor- 
tionate profits here quoted. All this, however, 
must be achieved by a far-sighted opportunism, 
step by step dealing with the intricacies of a 
complex situation through which it works to- 
wards such an end. A vast mass of the varied 
information needed for judicious dealing with 
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present Conditions has been condensed into. les; 
than three hundred pages by Dr. Van Hise wit): 
the co-operation of his University colleagues 
The universities, not the politicians, must b 
our leaders out of the labyrinth of conflicting 
interests and prejudices. The only way out is 
here presented as through concentration, co 
operation, and control—* the key words for a 
scientific solution” of our tremendous Nationa! 
problem. 


Initiative, Referendum, and Recall (The). Ei- 
ited by William Bennett Munro. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


We do not know of any book more valuable 
to the student of political affairs who wishes to 
acquaint himself with the present Progressive 
movement, so far as it is a movement for im- 
proving the machinery of government and mak- 
ing it more efficient as an expression of popular 
will, than this volume. It consists of a series of 
papers contributed by sixteen authors, among 
whom we note the names of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
and Samuel McCall. 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


The following letters are all concerned with the Presidential campaign. We print them here 
together, not only because they throw an interesting light on the honest variations of the human mind, 
but because the questions which the writers ask are to a large extent answered in the letters them- 
selves. Our interpretation of the reasons for the formation of a third party are given in an editorial 
elsewhere in this issue, entitled ““ Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Party."-—THE Epirors 


WHY DIVIDE THE VOTE? 

As one of those who believe in Theodore 
Roosevelt, who have watched with enthusiasm 
his fight at Chicago, who have hailed as the 
dawning of a new era his leadership in forming 
a new party which should mean a respite from 
trickery and misrepresentative government, as 
one who would prefer to see him President 
above any other man, may I say what at this 
juncture is in the minds of many such? Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is at this moment facing the 
most real crisis of his career. Will he now 
divide the Progressive vote and make possible 
another triumph of reaction? To many of us 
nothing has seemed more desirable than the 
overthrow of the old parties, the triumph of a 
Progressive party that shall have discarded the 
outworn methods and machinery of the past. 
But we must perceive, perhaps with regret, that 
this is not the opportunity that is given us; that 
what we are offered is a chance for the regen- 
eration of one of the old parties. One of these 
has definitely taken its stand as representing 
reaction and the most abhorrent of political 
methods. The other offers us for the Presi- 
dency a Progressive, a man of strength, of in- 
sight, and, above all, of uprightness and inde- 


pendence. To divide the Progressive vote 
probably means disaster. Will Theodore Roose- 
velt now justify the taunt from which we have 
so often defended him—that his personal rela- 
tion to a movement blinds him to the general 
good? Or will he find here an opportunity to 
rise to a height that will multiply tenfold in the 
future his power for good? H. S. JENNINGs. 
Roland Park, Maryland. 


WHY A PROGRESSIVE PARTY? 

As a regular subscriber and reader of The 
Outlook, as a loyal defender of Colonel Roose- 
velt and a believer in the principles he and you 
so forcibly set forth, I would appreciate it if 
some of the able writers of your periodical 
would concisely set forth the following: 

What is the difference in the Progressive 
principles of Colonel Roosevelt, Governor Wil- 
son, and Senator La Follette ? 

Many voters are now saying that Governor 
Wilson stands for the same Progressive princi- 
ples as Colonel Roosevelt. If so, what need of 
a new party? 

I think a new party is needed in order to get 
rid of the old bosses and systems, but I would 
be glad to have you give a description of “é 
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} vogressiveness as compared with other so-called 
principles. GEORGE EvustTIs ROBERTSON. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


WHY NOT FIGHT INSIDE THE PARTY? 


It has been a consistent principle of The 
Outlook, in the discussion of ecclesiastical and 
religious issues, that it is the duty of the pro- 
gressive or protestant to make his fight for the 
truth or the freedom he claims within the 
church or denomination, as a member of it, 
rather than from without, as a schismatic. Will 
the editors of The Outlook kindly explain to 
one of their perplexed readers why this selfsame 
principle does not hold good in the present polit- 
ical situation? Granted that the basis of repre- 
sentation in a convention is unjust, that its 
practices are fraudulent, and that a party is boss- 
ridden, does that constitute the basis for a 
third party ? or does the organization of an- 
other party insure that we have rid ourselves 
of bosses even in that? This, for example, is 
exactly the position of Senator Cummins in his 
recent statement announcing his purpose to 
maintain and continue his fight for Progressive 
principles and clean politics within the Repub- 
lican party—a course which the traditions of 
The Outlook would have led it to approve and 
applaud a few months ago. 

] have been a subscriber and reader of The 
Outlook for nearly thirty years—it is like an 
old friend in my family ; and this, to say nothing 
of my personal affection and regard for the 
editors of The Outlook, is the measure of my 
disappointment, shared, I know, by hundreds of 
its friends, that it should become the organ of 
any party or person. 

CHARLES HERRICK CUTLER. 

Scuth West Harbor, Maine. 


WHY NOT FIGHT OUTSIDE THE PARTY? 


I find some of the papers, even the Progress- 
ives, saying that, since the Democrats have nom- 
inated a good Progressive like Governor Wil- 
son, we should discourage Roosevelt from run- 
ning for the Presidency, either on a third party 
ticket or as a Progressive Republican, but that 
instead we should support Wilson, and thus 
insure the overwhelming defeat of Taft. 

1 am opposed to this programme, and still 
believe Roosevelt should be a candidate and 
give the people a chance to express themselves 
either for or against him, as opposed to all 
other candidates who may be in the field, and 
for the following reasons: 

First, it is not now, nor has it ever been, a 
mere question of defeating Taft, for it was gen- 
erally recognized before Roosevelt entered the 
field that Taft would be nominated without 
much, if any, opposition, and that he wouid 
almost as certainly be defeated by any man the 
Democrats would nominate. 


Second, on the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt 
was led to believe by his many friends and 
supporters that a real majority of the Repub- 
lican party and of the Nation were anxious to 
see him once more in the Presidential chair; 
and we who are called Progressives believed 
we were right in urging him to enter the race 
and as far as possible get an expression from the 
party itself. Because the Committee in Chicago 
deliberately set aside the will of the Republican 
party as expressed in the primaries we, as a 
party, are in no sense bound by that action, 
for it was not our action, but the fraudulent 
and unwarranted doings of our repudiated 
agent. 

Third, we should not vote for Wilson in 
this crisis, because merely to elect him would in 
no sense purify the Republican party of its cor- 
rupt bosses and its unholy alliance with the 
“special interests :” and this is one of the par- 
ticular things for which Roosevelt and the Pro- 
gressives were contending. 

Fourth, Mr. Roosevelt and the Progressives 
believe in the rule of the people, and that rule 
by the majority. They believe in the ability of 
the majority to more justly govern the people 
taan a small self-appointed class who selfishly 
seek to govern them. For these well-known 
principles they were contending and had fairly 
won the nomination at Chicago for their cham- 
pion, who was defrauded of it. Therefore, 
merely to vote for Wilson would in no adequate 
measure meet the needs of the case. 

Fifth, the action of the Chicago Conven- 
tion shows, as no other convention has ever 
shown, how little attention the bosses pay to 
the wishes of the people, and how little respect 
they have for them; and, if the Republican 
party cannot rid itself of this incubus and be 
free to meet the demands of present-day needs 
and give the people a fair hearing and a reason- 
able voice in government, then it has served its 
day of usefulness and should give way to a new 
and better party more truly representing them. 

Sixth, we believe Governor Wilson to be a 
good and reliable man, and, if it were merely a 
question between Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson, no 
good citizen would make a mistake in voting 
for the latter; but, since that is only a small 
part of the question, and the real question is, 
Shall the people rule, or shall they submit 
to a rule by the bosses and the interests? 
we believe that they can make the best choice 
by voting for Roosevelt, whom the interests 
and the bosses were especially fighting, and 
from whom the nomination was stolen by these 
same evil forces. But more, as good and capa- 
ble a man as Mr. Wilson is, he has not had 
the experience of the latter, so that, no mat- 
ter how upright and willing he might be to 
help the people in the great fight, he can in no 
important respect fill the place in public life 
that the ex-President can. As proof of this, 
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please note that neither the bosses nor 
“crooked business,” big or little, have fought 
Wilson as they have Roosevelt. Hence I con- 
clude we should give every American citizen a 
chance this fall to vote for Mr. Roosevelt, the 
champion of the people, the promoter of equity 
and justice for all. (Dr.) W. O. HENRY. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
A GIRL’S VIEW 


I am just a girl, and I live in a State where I 
am not allowed to vote. 1 am not even a Suf- 
fragette, but 1 think any man who voted for 
Theodore Roosevelt’s nomination and will not 
stand by him now is a coward. Are men going 
to stand for dishonesty because it hides behind 
the name Republican? Webster defines Re- 
publican as “a government by the whole peo- 
ple.” Does any one pretend to believe that 
Mr. Taft represents a “ government by the whole 
people”? 

I know the bandanna crowd. I have gone to 
work with them on the early morning cars and 
I know they are not the men who will desert. 

The men who will not stand by their convic- 
tions, if they ever had any, are those of whom 
somebody wrote, “ But men of political standing 
and sober thought for their own future know 
that following the Colonel would be fatal to 
their political ambitions.” Any man, whether 
he is a country postmaster or a governor, who 
will weigh his own little political future against 
the welfare of the Nation is not big enough 
for the smallest position this country has to 
offer. 

So far as I can see, the most that can be said 
against Colonel Roosevelt is that he is working 
for personal glory, and that he does not do every- 
thing “according to the custom.” Our Chinese 
neighbors are not following the customs of their 
forefathers, yet what American would doubt the 
wisdom of their steps toward progress ? 

I do not believe any man would undertake all 
that Colonel Roosevelt has undertakea merely 
for personal glory. There would not be enough 
in it to repay him even though the whole world 
would bow down to him. 

1 do not believe much in killing wild animals, 
but I do think that some such training was 
necessary that this country might have a man 
brave enough to face the wild animals of dis- 
honesty, greed, and selfishness. The battle-cry 
of this campaign should be, “ The wrong shall 
fail, the right prevail.” 


Clarion, lowa. PEARL LITTLETON. 


A FALSE AND MALICIOUS RUMOR 

We reprint the following news article from 
the New York “Sun” of July 9, not because we 
think it will have any effect upon the malignant 
slanderers who are circulating the stories there 
referred to, but because we hope it will reassure 
many unknown friends of Mr. Roosevelt who 
are daily writing to The Outlook in an anxious 
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desire to have the truth made public.—Tu: 
EpITORsS. 

Boston, July 8. Ina letter addressed to the 
Rev. William Wallace [liffe, minister of th: 
First Presbyterian Church of Brookline, D: 
Lyman Abbott, editor-in-chief of The Outlook 
comes out in strong terms in defense of Colone 
Theodore Roosevelt, and brands as false the 
stories that have been circulated since th 
Chicago Convention that Colonel Roosevelt i, 
addicted to the excessive use of intoxicatii 
liquors. 

The Rev. Mr. Iliffe heard the story, which | 
understands is credited directly to promine:! 
delegates from this State, and was loth tw 
believe them. The reply of Dr. Abbott, under 
date of July 3, reads as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of July 1 has come to 
my personal attention. I am familiar with the 
stories, which can only be characterized as slan- 
derous, which are going about the country re 
porting that Mr. Roosevelt is addicted to the 
excessive use of alcoholic liquors. They are 
without the slightest foundation in fact. Mr. 
Roosevelt is quite as temperate as I am. He 
never touches whisky, has never tasted a “ cock- 
tail” in his life, and his customary drink when 
he lunches with me, twice a week, is either milk 
or iced tea. 

During the Chicago Convention he did not 
touch a drop of any kind of alcoholic bever- 
ages. One of the members of my staff, in whom 
I have implicit confidence, was with him almost 
every hour of the day and evening in a confi- 
dential and personal capacity during the Chi- 
cago Convention and can testify that what I 
have just said is a fact. 

When I remember that Washington was 
accused of embezzlement and graft; that Lin- 
coln was accused of constantly telling indecent 
and vulgar stories; that Gladstone was accused 
of being an insane idiot; and that President 
Cleveland was accused of brutally maltreat- 
ing his wife, I endeavor to endure with patience 
the slanders circulated against Mr. Roosevelt, 
although it is difficult to do so. 

Mr. Roosevelt is in splendid physical condi- 
tion, with a clear brain and an active and won- 
derfully virile physique. Any physician will 
tell you that it is impossible for a man to do the 
mental and physical work which he is periorm- 
ing daily and has performed for twenty-tive 
years if his brain were clouded or his body 
weakened by the habitual use of alcohol. 

No man’s character can be judged so well by 
anybody as by his intimates. I have been inti- 
mately associated with him now for several 
years, and I know him to be one of the most 
wholesome, sane, temperate, and sweet-minded 
men that I have ever come in contact with 
Youare at liberty to make any use of this letter, 
private or public, that you think proper. 1 am, 
yours very truly, LYMAN ABBOT! 

















BY THE WAY 


A single electrical transmission company in Cali- 


‘ 


fornia is reported to operate over a territory exceed- 
ng the combined New England States except 
Vaine. Thirty counties are included in its opera- 
tions. embracing 38.000 square miles. 


- A plain-living, high-thinking, deep-feeling. truth- 
preaching. God-fearing, man-loving person ™ is the 

aracterization of the Rev. Washington Gladden 

an appreciation printed in “ Collier’s” recently. 
 Sin-hating “ and “ heart-searching ” might appro- 
priately have been added to the list of compli- 
mentary adjectives. 

fhe Collector of the Port of Cristield, Marviand, 
asserts that that place is the first port in the United 
States in the number of vessels registered. These 
yessels. however, include a large number of craft 
lesignated as “ bugeyes, pungies, cunners, and 
bateaus,” so that the port’s tonnage is not large. 
Crisfield is also described as the greatest hard and 
soft shell crab market in the world, and as the 
enter of the Chesapeake Bay oyster industry. 


The great forest fires which unfortunately occur 
almost every autumn leave vast quantities of * fire- 
killed timber.” This is now being used extensively 
for many purposes. being preferred in some cases 
to green timber. Fruit-growers. for instance, are 
said to prefer it for packing-boxes because it is 
almost odorless and does not impart an unnatural 
favor to the fruit. Telephone poles and railway 
ties are also made to advantage from fire-killed 
timber. 


New York City has twenty-one industries in each 
of which the annual product is valued at more than 
$20,000,000. The largest of these industries is the 
manufacture of clothing, and next comes the print- 
ing and publishing business. 


The portrait by Rembrandt of his father, which 
has been owned and highly prized by a London col- 
lector. now turns out to be merely a clever copy, 
according to the Rembrandt authority, Dr. Bode, 
lhirector of the National Museums at Berlin. The 
riginal picture. which had masqueraded‘as a value- 
ess copy, has, on the strength of Dr. Bode’s verdict 
been sold for $112,500. This is regarded as one of 
the greatest windfalls in the history of art collecting. 


Ata sale of rare coins recently in Philadelphia an 
American cent, dated 1793. sold for $220. It should 
be borne in mind by young people who see a road 
to fortune open through this vista that coin col- 
lectors generally demand perfect. unused specimens, 
and that modern coins which have been in circula- 
tion usually sell for only their face value. 


()ver-congested thoroughfares in New York City 
are likely to produce changes in the wholesale 
grocery district. One of the largest of the grocery 
firms is to move to the water-front, and others will 
doubtless follow. At present a vast amount of 
trucking is necessary in moving goods from steamers 
and freight cars, and the efficiency experts have 
pointed out this waste of labor and are seeking to 
correct It. i 


A Grand Rapids (Michigan) woman has just 
graduated from the high school of that city at 
the age of fifty; she plans to study for a degree at 


the University of Chicago. Last year a Brooklyn 
woman aged seventy-seven attended one of the 
public night schools. and at the close of the season 
received her diploma with the rest of the class. In 
the lexicon of these ladies the word * Oslerized”™ is 
conspicuously absent. 


Four centuries ago the Incas of Peru, wise in 
their generation, protected and conserved the guano 
deposits of their empire. Since then 11,000,000 
tons of guano have been removed, and some of the 
deposits have been completely exhausted. Now 
Peru is imitating the wisdom of the Incas, and has 
adopted measures to conserve and perpetuate the 
supply of this invaluable fertilizing material. 

The officials of a Western railway have recently 
instituted a * get acquainted ™ tour, in which confer- 
ences have been held with the citizens of the towns 
on the road, with the idea of furthering the interests 
of both parties. This is certainly a more sensible 
policy than “ charging all that the traffic will bear,” 
to say nothing of the obsolete or obsolescent atti- 
tude embodied in the phrase “the public be 
damned.” 


At the entrance of a New York City department 
store is a placard announcing that twelve foreign 
languages are spoken by employees. These are: 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Polish, Hunga- 
rian. Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Rumanian. Can any foreign store offer 
equal inducements, in the polyglot line, to its cus- 
tomers ? 


The thing which is doing the most damage to the 
liquor trade, according to Tom Sharkey, the ex- 
pugilist and present saloon-keeper, is school-boy 
athletics. ‘ Every school-boy,” he says, “is taught 
that he cannot be an athlete and drink or smoke, 
and so he leaves tobacco and alcohol alone... . 
School-boy. athletics are costing me a lot of money 
every day, but I am for it just the same,” Mr. 
Sharkey magnanimously, if somewhat ungrammat- 
ically, concludes. 

A new invention which may lessen the tension of 
travel to impatient passengers is an automatic de- 
vice for replacing trolley poles when they get “ off 
the trolley.” It consists of a series of spiral grooves 
on each side of the trolley wheel; these run the 
wheel back to its center when it jumps from the wire. 


Here is a new rendering, made by a contempo- 
rary. of one of the twenty-five original Greek jokes: 
Autoist, to man on the sidewalk—* Will you watch 
my machine while I step inside?” The other, 
haughtily—* Sir. I ama Senator.” Autoist—* Why, 
that’s all right. old man; I'll take a chance.” 

A friend sends us another anecdote of “ Father” 
Taylor. which will bear repetition. At the dedica- 
tion of a new church at Quincy, when all the minis- 
ters of the neighborhood were assisting, Father 
Taylor during his sermon exhorted the Unitarian 
minister, “ Brother, preach the depravity of man;” 
the Universalist, * Preach of future judgment ;” 
the Episcopal. * Keep-your pulpit door open ;” the 
Calvinist, “ Preach that man is a free agent;” and 
the Baptist, “ Don’t make dipping all your gospel !” 
The eccentric orator won all hearts, as usual, by his 
kindly plain speaking. 
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European Hotels 


European Tours 


European Tours 





ENGLAND 


London’s Highest-Class 
Family Hotel 


Coburg Hotel 


CARLOS PLACE, MAYFAIR 


Unique situation away from 
noise of traffic yet in heart 
of fashionable quarter. Near 
theaters Atmos- 
phere of quiet refinement. The 
hotel of the best English county 
Charming suites. 





and_ shops. 


families. 


Venez et vous Reviendrez 








{Position unrivalled in LONDON ¥ 
THE 


LANGHAM HOTEL 
Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
Family Hotel of the Hig rhest Order 
n Fashionable an Healthy Locality 
Reduced Inclusive Terms during 
August and September 








TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


AROUND THE WORLD, Sept. 7, 
27, West; November 16, East. Book early. 

JAPAN, Sept. 27, Chrysanthemum season. 

ALGERIA, EGYPT, and PALES- 
TINE, Jan’ry, Feb’ry, 1913. Book early. 

Fourteenth Season 

Mator Tours for Private Parties 

H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


101 Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 





Winter of Recreation and Study in Paris 
for small party of young ladies. 
October-June. Exceptional opportunity 
for students of Art and Music, or tor those 
going merely for pleasure. Supplementary 
trips to the larger cities of Europe in the 
spring. Two vacancies in party of six. 
‘Terms $950, include language lessons daily. 
No extras. Highest references abroad and 
in America. 9,107, Outlook, 


EUROPE 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


For individuals, families, and private 
R arties ; providing transportation, hotels, 
ocal guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. 


ITIN ERA RIES arranged to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Starting any day. 


Send for Programme 270. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 




















LONDON Board, Residence 
MISS GREENE, 

24 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W. C. 

From $7.50 per week or $1.50 per day. 





ONDON. GROSVENOR HOUSE 
4 Hotel, lja M erpenclnnn: e he Near 
Paddington Stn, Most accessible deal for 
long or short visits. Lotty bedrooms, etc. Pen- 
sion $8.50 wk. up. Folder, 389 5th Ave., N. 





GERMANY 


Europe, Baden-Baden 
HOLLAND HOTEL 


with its OWN 
Nearest Conversation- 


Fi class, up-to-date, 
LARGE PARK. 
House and bathing establishments. 
and single rooms with private 
Charges strictly moderate. 


Suites 
baths. 





__ SWITZERLAND 


LUCERNE 


HOTEL-PENSION 


SPLENDID 


Most comfortable family hotel on the Lake. 
ear Casino. Finest position. Private suites 
with bath. Park, boathouse, garage. Bus at 
station. inclusive terms from $1.75. 
Geiger, {nformation, Town & Country 
Bureau, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





CSET University Travel 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Sail August 

17. Visiting Great Britain and Paris. 
THE ORIENT 

Fall Tour. Sail October 10. 

Winter Tour. Saii January 22. 

Visiting Egypt, Greece, Turkey. 

Write for illustrated announcement, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

20 Trinity Piace, Boston. 


ENGLISH TOURS 


PRIVATE CARS YOU PLEASE! 


Illustrated Booklet mailed free from Motor 
Touring Co. 43 Pembroke Place, Liver- 
pool, Eng. (C ables ‘* Traveling, Liverpool ”’) 
or T. & C. Bureau, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook 
by Edmund V on Mach, 1 vol., $1.50. Italian 
Cenmeponns. ave. $1.50 each. 
stamp for catalogue. 
BURT. Nin ‘OF “UNIV PRSITY TRAVEL 





20 Trinity Place, Boston 


COLLVERD OL 


“ The Best in Travel” 
ROUND-THE-WORLD- Most 
sive arrangements; tours de luxe. 
ward Sept. 14; Eastward Nov. 16. 
The COLLVER Method—The Best of Everything 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMEN'S 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, 
TOURS toE ‘TROP E. 


EUROP $300 to $1,000. 


Organizer of small part 
Tours, 1137 Dean St., 


American Tours 


Dianr Ine 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland 


Has become the popular summer resort 
for those who want a season of delight- 
ful re st and quiet enjoyme nt. 

A “summer land” acclaimed by more 
than one million tourists of the past few 
years “ as the best ever.’ 

All the vacation pastimes may be en- 
joyed, and the hotels and boarding houses 
are first class, having a range ot prices 
to suit all tastes. 

Over the entire route, the cool ocean 
trip is one of scenic beauty. ‘This beats 
the hot summer train ride and costs less 
money. Plant Liners “ Halifax” and 

“A. W. Perry” have spacious state 
rooms, large, roomy promenade decks, 
and all modern comforts, sailing Tues- 
days and Saturdays at noon for Hali- 
fax, Hawkesbury, and Charlottetown. 

Be -autifully illustrated booklets giving 
every detail of expense and a full descrip 
tion of the Maritime Provinces sent on 
application. 


F. W. BEDELL, Agent 
72 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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cRUIS 


Berth and Meals Included (First Cabin) z 
To Halifax, Nova Scotia. and 
St. John’s, New »S$ LI via 


RED CROSS LINE 


You cannot spend a more delightful and 
interesting summer vacation than by tak- 
ing this grand cruise to the cool North, 
As truly foreign as a trip to Europ an 
costing much less. The splendid, new, 
large tourist steamships “* egnane »” am 
* Florizel”’ offer every ern equip 
ment for safety and comfort. No hotel bills. 
You live on the ship. 7 days at sea. 
in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. 
Send for Aasdeeme |  eeume 1 

Catalog 


BOWRING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York 
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